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ECONOMIC ISSUES 
IN INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT* 


I 


International conflict, particularly in its most extreme form, war, 
has become not merely the major political issue but the major eco- 
nomic issue of our time. It absorbs an ever-increasing proportion of 
national incomes everywhere. It creates a sense of insecurity so pro- 
found as to put civilization itself in danger. In every city of the 
world those who are sensitive to the present world situation have 
constantly at the back of their minds the nightmare question 
“when ?”’—how long will it be before this thriving city, with all its 
monuments of culture, will be laid waste and thousands of its in- 
habitants subjected to death or injury. 

For the mass of men this situation may not be a new one. Civiliza- 
tions have always been built on the edge of social and political vol- 
canoes and time after time throughout the course of history they 
have been swept away in eruptions of violence. Tyre and Carthage, 
Babylon and Rome all repeat the pattern of rise and fall. After read- 
ing any book on the history or archeology of the Middle East, for 
instance, one goes around America in amazement, saying to oneself 
“Astounding! This is the first city ever built on this site!” If there 
were nine Troys why should we expect there to be only one New 
York? Nevertheless, for Americans especially, the feeling of utter in- 
security which has characterized most human lives and human his- 
tory is a strange one. For most Americans, war has always been a 
peripheral rather than a central experience, something which could 
be regarded as an accident of history, to be dealt with by ad hoc 
measures, rather than as a permanent and deep-rooted element in 
the life of society. Until the twentieth century this was also true of 
Great Britain and of many parts of Europe. 

Today, however, we seem to be entering upon a period in which 
war has become the central institution around which all our lives 
revolve. All over the world young men are condemned to spend the 
formative years of early manhood in the acquisition or the practice 

* The substance of this article was given as a lecture in Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee (USA) in December 1951. 
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of the arts of killing their fellows. War now reaches down into every 
family and threatens the security of every home, either by the claims 
it makes upon the individual members or by aerial destruction. No- 
body who has seen the ruins of the German cities, once so beautiful, 
can avoid picturing, in every city he visits, the dreadful vision of a 
possible, even a probable, future of rubble and ruins. 

It is important to inquire into the reasons for this strange worsen- 
ing of man’s position. Paradoxically, the basic reason lies in the very 
increase in man’s power which the technical revolution has brought 
about. The immense improvement in the techniques of production 
and social organization which has been accomplished in the past 
two hundred years, and which has in so large a measure lifted the 
curse of Adam from those societies that have benefited by it, and has 
showered us with refrigerators, automobiles, telephones, television, 
central heating and the other luxuries and conveniences of modern 
life, has also created the overshadowing fear of destruction. The 
technical revolution has not been and could not be, confined to the 
production of more abundant life; it inevitably spills over into the 
production of more abundant death. It is the profound change in 
the techniques of warfare resulting from the scientific and technical 
revolution—a change of which the atom bomb is merely a culmi- 
nating and perhaps overemphasised symbol—that has produced 
this total insecurity of man, and the transfer of the institution of war 
from the periphery to the centre of man’s activity. 





II 


The economist can offer considerable clues to the reasons for this 
deplorable turn of events. The theory of economic conflict, as it has 
been developed, for instance, in the theory of oligopoly (competi- 
tion among the few), throws a great deal of light on the theory of 
the competition of states (war). Similarly the theory of the ‘“‘via- 
bility”’ (the conditions of survival) of firms is relevant to the theory 
of the viability of states. I do not propose to give in this place a 
detailed exposition of these theories: their conclusions, however, 
may be summarised in the following series of propositions. 

1. The first proposition may be expressed simply as “‘the further 
the weaker’: that is, the further from the home base any organiza- 
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tion is operating, the weaker will be its competitive position. In the 
case of the firm, this is reflected in increasing transportation costs as 
it sells its products further and further from the point of production. 
In the case of the state, its power of destruction is an inverse function 
of the distance from the source of supplies of both men and materials. 

2. The second proposition follows from the first. It is that, if there 
are two competing organizations located at different points, there 
will be a “boundary of indifference” between them, the location of 
which depends on what might be called the “home strength” of the 
two organizations. In the case of the firm the “home strength” may 
be conveniently measured by the lowest price of the product— 
reckoned at the point of production—at which the firm can survive. 
Thus a firm which lowers the cost of production of its product is 
increasing its “home strength”. If we have two firms located at 
different points but possessing equal home strengths, the boundary 
of indifference will be half-way between them. As one firm increases 
its home strength relative to the other, the boundary of indifference 
moves towards the weaker firm and away from the stronger firm. 
In the case of the nation-state the “home strength’’ is determined 
by the absolute amount of resources which it can devote to defence, 
and also by the efficiency of their use. The boundary of indifference 
between two states is that point at which their military power is 
approximately equal. Thus, when the German armies advanced into 
Russia in 1942, they became progressively weaker as their lines of 
communication became more extended, while the Russian armies 
became progressively stronger as they were pushed back towards 
their home bases. At Stalingrad the boundary of indifference was 
temporarily reached. In military situations the boundary of indiffer- 
ence may be subject to a good deal of instability during the course 
of time, owing to the fluctuating efficiency of military operations. 
Apart from these dynamic qualifications, however, the principle of 
the boundary of indifference applies as much to the competition of 
states as to the competition of firms. 

3. The third proposition is that the distance of the boundary of 
indifference from the centre of an organization (which is in some 
sense a measure of its “‘security’’) depends not on its absolute strength 
but on its relative strength, relative, that is, to its competitors. Thus, 
if a firm lowers its home price in the hope of pushing its boundary 
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of indifference further away from it and thereby attracting customers 
and expanding its operations, the advantage remains only as long as 
the competing firms keep their prices up. If the competing firms 
retaliate by cutting their prices, the boundary of indifference shifts 
back towards its original position. The same phenomenon may be 
observed in the competition of states: an increase in the armaments 
of one state contributes to its security only as long as the other states 
do not reply in kind. The “‘illusion of absolute strength” is one of 
the most widespread popular illusions concerning national defence. 
There is no meaning whatever in a nation’s “‘being strong’’: the 
only meaningful phrase is “being stronger than potential enemies”. 

4. The fourth proposition follows from the third: that the com- 
petitive equilibrium of a few competitors, and especially of two com- 
petitors, is highly unstable if the competitors are close together. If 
the competitors are far apart, and if there is no great concentration 
of population in the neighbourhood of the boundary of indifference, 
a system of competition, whether of firms or of states, can be stable 
simply because neither competitor has any particular inducement 
to attempt to shift the boundary of indifference, either by cutting 
prices in the case of the firm or by increasing armaments in the case 
of the state. Each competitor is “‘secure’’, because each is stronger 
than the other in his home territory (from proposition one), and 
neither feels any obligation to challenge the existing boundary of 
indifference. If, however, the competitors are close together, and if 
the neighbourhood of the boundary of indifference matters for them, 
in the sense that it contains a large number of customers in the case 
of the firm, or important strategic resources in the case of the state, 
then the equilibrium will be unstable, and a price war or an arma- 
ments race will result. One of the organizations will try to improve its 
position (security) at the expense of the other, and this will force the 
other to follow suit in order to restore the old position of the boundary 
of indifference. The only answer to such a situation is “monopoly”’, 
i.e. the establishment of a super-organization which replaces the 
direct competitive relationship by an organic relationship of some 
kind. The super-organization may be extremely tenuous; it may be 
a “‘gentlemen’s agreement” like the Concert of Europe; it may be a 
loose cartel like the League of Nations or the United Nations. Gentle- 
men’s agreements and cartels, however, are notoriously unstable, and 
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there seems to be a considerable tendency for super-organizations 
to grow into fully-fledged organisms (the merger or Federal Union). 

5. The fifth proposition is that the home strength of organizations 
is a function of their size; up to some optimum magnitude, strength 
increases with size: there are economies of scale. Beyond a certain 
point, however, what might be called the “Brontosaurus principle” 
(named after its most distinguished victim) begins to operate, and 
increasing size brings clumsiness, lack of adaptability, and other 
weaknesses. In the case of states the optimum size for defence prob- 
ably exceeds the optimum size for governmental efficiency, as it is 
not the per capita efficiency of defence that is the competitive factor, 
but the absolute amount of defence “‘output’’. Thus sheer size gives 
large states a competitive advantage in defence, in spite of the fact 
that their per capita efficiency, in defence as in other functions of 
government, may be lower than that of smaller states. One has a 
general impression, which it is difficult to verify, that for govern- 
mental efficiency the optimum size of the modern state is from five 
to twenty million people: countries like Switzerland, Canada, Swe- 
den and Uruguay seem to make a better technical job of governing 
themselves than their more Brontosaurian neighbours. Even in the 
field of defence, however, the Brontosaurus principle eventually 
triumphs, and history is strewn with the wrecks of great empires 
which fell apart from mere size. 

6. The sixth proposition is that the optimum size from the point 
of view of defence (or survival) is itself a function of the “state of the 
arts’, and that, as an empirical fact, economic development has 
resulted in a great growth in the optimum size of the unit of defence. 
This is a reflection of the fact that one of the main results of techno- 
logical improvement is the diminution of the obstacle of space. It is 
not merely that we can now span the earth in less time than it used 
to take to go thirty miles—with the result that the earth has shrunk 
to the size of a neighbourhood. The more subtle obstacles of ‘‘social 
distance”’ have also been whittled away by progress in the skills of 
organization and communication, so that we can now contemplate 
a state comprising hundreds of millions of people, whereas Plato 
could not conceive of a state larger than a few thousand. In the days 
of the bow and the spear, a city-state was a viable unit of defence; 
the city could be walled and the basic condition of defence estab- 
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lished—the creation of an area of internal peace surrounded by a 
“skin” of war. Even as early as Alexander’s time, however, the de- 
fensibility of the city-state had become dubious, and the invention 
of gunpowder made that unit wholly indefensible. Walls were use- 
less against the new weapons, and defence had to be made so deep, 
that it absorbed the whole body of the city state—much as if the 
skin that defends the living body against invasion should itself be- 
come a cancerous growth invading the whole body. The Roman 
Empire was clearly too big for the techniques of its day: it grew and 
survived for a time merely because of its uniqueness—because there 
was no other empire of like magnitude to challenge it. Its size made 
for instability, however, and in the ensuing collapse the city-state 
reappeared, as it always tends to do if techniques fall back to a cer- 
tain level. Gunpowder created the eighteenth-century state—states 
of the size of France, Britain, Germany and Italy, though some of 
these only appeared at a moment in history when their type was al- 
ready becoming obsolete. The airplane and high explosives have 
clearly made the typical European state as obsolete as the city-state. 
This was probably the case even at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, though it took two world wars to demonstrate it beyond 
doubt. Consequently we are now left with only two “‘viable” cen- 
tres of power—the two giant states of America and Russia. The dis- 
turbing question now arises whether the amazing rush of technical 
development has not rendered even these states obsolete, just as gun- 
powder made the city-state obsolete. In the days of the H-bomb and 
the rocket plane there is real doubt as to whether even countries as 
big as the United States and Russia can be defended in the tradi- 
tional sense, unless, like the Roman Empire, they exist in an en- 
vironment without rivals. 

7. My seventh proposition is that, in the case of the rivalry of two 
close and approximately equal powers, the demands of national de- 
fence are inherently insatiable, and hence the proportion of national 
income devoted to defence rises until it absorbs most or all of the 
“economic surplus’. In primitive economies the economic surplus 
is a small proportion of the total output of the society—almost the 
whole manpower and equipment capacity of the society have to be 
devoted to the task of keeping the economy running. On the other 
hand, a society in which the technical revolution has enabled men 
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to produce the necessities of life with the labour of a quarter of the 
population might conceivably be able to devote three-quarters of 
its resources to defence, and under a condition of political duopoly 
it may be forced to do so. It is for this reason that war has been reach- 
ing further and further down into the lives of the mass of the people. 
It is doubtful whether any of the wars of the eighteenth century ab- 
sorbed as much as five per cent of any nation’s income. Indeed, 
Adam Smith says, ““Among the civilised nations of modern Europe, 
it is commonly computed that not more than one hundredth part 
of the inhabitants of any country can be employed as soldiers with- 
out ruin to the country which pays the expense of their service”’’. In 
the second world war the United States and Britain put at least 50% 
of their national incomes into the war effort, and it is clear that the 
United States, at any rate, did not even then exhaust her economic 
surplus—people could have had their consumption squeezed much 
further and would still have produced about as much. It is the rise 
in the economic surplus, therefore, coupled with the tendency for an 
unstable system of national defence to absorb a large proportion of 
this surplus, that has changed war from a peripheral to a central 
activity of our society. 


The sociological effects of this change are profound. Its economic 
impact is perhaps less important—it simply involves a sacrifice of 
the potential benefits of the technical revolution, consumed in the 
insatiable maw of national defence; but it may still allow a substan- 
tial increase in standards of personal consumption, as has been the 
case so far in the United States. The Germans, however, through 
their reliance on national defence in a period when, for countries as 
small as Germany, it has essentially become obsolete, have succeeded 
in reducing their standard of living very substantially, in spite of 
great technical progress. After a third world war the same may be 
true even of the United States, hitherto immune from this disad- 
vantage. More serious than the economic effects, however, are the 
effects on the internal order and fabric of society. This is a topic 
about which we actually know very little, and any propositions are 
highly tentative. Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to suppose that 


1. ApAM Smitu, The Wealth of Nations, Book 5, ch. I, Pt.I (p.678, Modern 
Library Edition). 
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a society for which war is a peripheral phenomenon, carried on for 
the most part by specialists under the ultimate control of civilian 
authority, will be less subject to internal violence, disorder and break 
up than a society for which war has become a central phenomenon, 
participated in by the mass of the population. The rise of Marxism, 
for instance—a religion of Internal violence, seeking to disrupt exist- 
ing society from within—seems to me not unconnected with the rise 
of conscription. When the whole youth of a nation is trained in the 
techniques of violence, we must not be surprised if some confusion 
arises as to the potential victims, and if the violence is applied within 
as well as without. When war becomes central, therefore, the state 
itself is in danger of disintegrating. Democracy, with its reliance on 
discussion and communication rather than on violence, is in grave 
danger, and the acids of national defence, which are intended to 
protect the delicate structure of the state against the outside invader, 
turn inward and eat away the moral and psychological tissues which 
hold society together’. 

It is no exaggeration therefore to say that we are facing an acute 
crisis of national defence, perhaps the most acute which mankind 
has ever faced. Noteven the largest countries now possess enough depth 
in defence to protect their civilians. On the other hand, our skills of 
organization do not seem yet to permit us to construct the world 
state which is the only adequate answer to the problem of defence. 
For the remainder of this paper, therefore, I propose to look at the 
old problem of the economic causes of war, in order to see whether any- 
thing can be learned from the economist which may help in allevi- 
ating the intensity of international conflict. 


III 


1. At the very outset we find a divergence of view which abruptly 
symbolizes the basic conflict of our age. The “classical” view of the 
matter, of which the principal earlier exponent was Mill, and which 
is represented today by Robbins, is that economic conflict is un- 

2. Switzerland and the Scandinavian countries may appear at first sight, to 
be an exception to this rule. If they are, in fact, an exception, this seems to be due 
to their unique situation as weak powers in strong geographical positions. Be- 
cause of this circumstance, war is still peripheral in the lives of these nations. 
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important as a cause of war, and that trade is everywhere a prelude 
to peace. By contrast we have the Marxist-Leninist view, which is 
that economic conflict or exploitation is the fundamental cause of 
war and imperialism, and that war cannot be eradicated except in 
a socialized world. 

The classical view is based primarily on the observation that free 
exchange is always of mutual benefit to the parties, for unless both 
parties benefit the exchange will not take place. Thus trade is the 
very antithesis of war. In the language of the Theory of Games, war 
is a “negative-sum game’’. Because the resources devoted to it must 
be withdrawn from other uses, war, unless it is to be regarded as 
desirable in itself, reduces the total available for distribution be- 
tween the two parties. Even if it were a zero-sum game one party 
could only benefit at the expense of the other; since it is a negative- 
sum game this tendency is accentuated, and if the winning party is 
not to lose by the war, he must take a large amount from the loser 
to compensate him for the cost of winning. There may have been 
times in history when the sporting aspect of war more than counter- 
balanced its economic cost, and so turned it into a positive-sum 
game. Nobody, I imagine, would contend that such is the case to- 
day. Trade, on the other hand, as long as compulsion is not in- 
volved, is of necessity a positive-sum game in which the result of the 
activity is that there is more to be divided than before. This is true 
not only because a simple exchange shifts commodities towards par- 
ties who value them most highly, so that there is a net gain in utility 
even though the exchange itself merely redistributes an existing 
quantity of physical goods. It is true also because trade facilitates 
and encourages specialization, which in turn increases the total pro- 
ductivity of human endeavour in the production of goods. ‘Thus 
trade is thrice blessed: it not only blesses him who buys and him 
who sells, but it results in an actual increase in the product which 1s 
bought and sold. It is not, therefore, a game of beggar-my-neigh- 
bour, in which what I gain you lose, but an occupation which binds 
us all together into a comprehensive system of increasing mutual 
benefit. In the classical view these propositions are as true of inter- 
national trade as of individual trade, and the theory of comparative 
advantage is an elaborate exercise on this theme of mutual benefit, 
even where one party is “strong” and the other “weak”. And just 
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as the robber-baron eventually saw the error of his ways and be- 
came the Improving Landlord, to the benefit of all, so the extension 
of trade should lead to the abandonment of the beggar-my-neigh- 
bour type of behaviour on the part of nations—represented by wars 
of varying degrees of coldness and heat, from protectionist commer- 
cial policy to the murder of cities—in favour of a general free-trade 
paradise in which competition takes the benevolent form of rivalry 
in the promotion of mutual benefit and in service to mankind. 

At the other extreme we have the Marxist-Leninist view, in which 
economic life is regarded almost as a Hobbesian war of ali against 
all, and the class struggle, expressed largely in economic terms, is 
the principal feature of all historical landscapes. Labour produces 
everything, but the capitalist takes away most of what the labourer 
produces and reduces him to a level of bare subsistence. As capital 
accumulates, however, the capitalist finds it more and more difficult 
to dispose of the ever-increasing product (the consumption of the 
proletariat being kept at subsistence level, and the consumption of 
the capitalist class not rising in proportion to its income). If capi- 
talism is to be kept going, therefore, there must be an ever-increasing 
amount of investment. When opportunities for investment in the 
capitalist’s homeland are no longer adequate, it becomes necessary 
to seek them overseas. Hence the scramble for colonies and the clash 
of rival imperialisms, which is the principal cause of modern war. 
This tenet is Lenin’s special contribution to Marxist theory. 

Neither the bland optimism of the extreme classical position nor 
the self-righteous pessimism of Marxism stands up very well under 
examination. Of the two the Marxist position is by far the weaker, 
based as it is upon a naive moralistic view of social science and an 
interpretation of history so oversimplified as to be almost useless, 
except as a corrective to earlier still more oversimplified views. No- 
body is going to deny that conflicts of economic interest exist. As an 
explanation of war, however, they are for the most part irrelevant. 
The web of economic conflict nowhere coincides with national 
boundaries, still less with the lines of international conflict. 


2. War, whether cold or hot, represents a breakdown in the body 
politic, a breakdown in the processes of communication and adjust- 
ment. A break may occur either because the strain is great or be- 
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cause the link is weak. International conflict is much more readily 
explainable in terms of the weakness of the links than in terms of the 
magnitude of the strains. Within the body of a nation the links are 
strong and there are political processes for the resolution of conflict; 
hence the internal conflicts—although equalling, if not exceed- 
ing, in severity the conflicts which happen to cross national bound- 
aries—seldom result in war. Where political bonds are weak or non- 
existent, as between vigorously independent nations alien in thought 
and culture, even very small conflicts can lead to political rupture. 
It is only a slight exaggeration, therefore, to say that war is not a 
function of conflicts but of independence or, to use its grander but 
less shocking name, sovereignty. Even if we admit that conflicts of 
interest are of some importance among the causes of war, conflicts 
of economic interest probably must take a place far down the list. 
War, like marriage, does not belong to the “economic” aspect of 
man’s x tivity but to the “romantic” sphere. It is not something we 
enter into with cool calculation, carefully balancing the chance of 
gain against the chance of loss. We enter into it because of sentiment, 
because of love and hate, because some symbol dear to our emotional 
security has been outraged. It is the ideational and symbological 
conflicts, therefore, much more than the economic conflicts, that 
are important for an assessment of the strains put on the tenuous 
cords of international relationships. 

Nevertheless there is a certain sting in the tail of the Marxist scor- 
pion. A United States Senator has been reported as saying that the 
American economy would not last sixty days without war, or war 
preparations. If the Senator believes this, then he is as good as a 
Marxist, and should be denounced as such. The fact that it appar- 
ently took a war to pull the American economy out of the doldrums 
of the ’thirties, and that we have apparently kept the economy at 
approximately full employment since 1942 by means of extensive 
war preparations, seems to support the Marxist hypothesis that cap- 
italism will seek war in a desperate attempt to save itself from un- 
employment. If this is indeed true we might as well all go off and 
join the communist party. Fortunately it is not necessarily true. The 
Marxists have mistaken a political accident for an economic neces- 
sity. Nevertheless there are conditions under which it might be true. 
Marxism is best understood as a highly special case of a more general 
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social science. The conditions under which the Marxist system cor- 
responds in its entirety to reality are fortunately very rare, though 
they can conceivably exist. For the most part these conditions do 
not exist in the western world—capital is not becoming more con- 
centrated, the proletariat is not becoming worse and worse off, the 
middle class is not disappearing, and so on. Where Marxist con- 
ditions do not exist, however, it is frequently because they have been 
deliberately done away with as a matter of social policy, through 
anti-trust laws, inheritance taxes, social-security measures and the like. 

The drive of capitalism towards armaments and war as a remedy 
for unemployment is likewise one of the conditions that can be done 
away with. This is not the place to elaborate, or even to outline, a 
full-employment policy which shall be independent of war and war 
preparations. It must suffice to say that there is a reasonable con- 
sensus among economists that within rather broad limits a peaceful 
full-employment policy is possible. A “‘governed capitalism” in 
which the excessive instability of ungoverned capitalism is replaced 
by orderly progress, with the minimal loss of personal liberty and 
freedom of enterprise, is clearly conceivable, and what is both con- 
ceivable and desirable should not, in an intelligent democracy, be 
politically impossible! 

With the instability of the market economy removed, the opti- 
mism of the classical school would rest on a much firmer foundation. 
With the threat of deflation removed, the case for protective and 
restrictive economic policies practically falls to the ground. Protec- 
tion, whether by tariffs, cartels, agricultural policy or valorization 
schemes, is essentially a child of deflation and depression. It is mainly 
an attempt to insulate some sector of the world economy, whether 
a nation or an industry, from the tides of world deflation. If these 
tides can be abolished, we may hope that the protective dykes will 
fall from sheer neglect. This is not to overlook the possibility of 
genuine monopolistic exploitation. Monopoly and protection, how- 
ever, must be sanctioned by the general interest before they can be 
made presentable, and outright, barefaced monopoly is notoriously 
unstable unless it is supported by the authority of the state. 


3. There is, however, a further limitation on the classical opti- 
mism, and one which is of peculiar importance in the world of to- 
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day. This is the problem of short-run versus long-run interests in 
regard to economic development. There may be a real conflict of 
economic interest between industrially developed areas and their 
sources of food and raw materials, especially if these sources are in 
politically independent but socially backward countries which bene- 
fit from internal redistributions of income (for example, by pro- 
gressive taxation) on the part of the industrial power. The problem 
here is one of economic development from a low-level equilibrium 
towards a high-level equilibrium. It is related to what economists 
have called ‘‘external economies’’—a term denoting a situation in 
which development in one part of an economy improves the other 
parts, through the increasing specialization which it permits and 
through the cultural change which development of any kind en- 
courages. Thus, as Adam Smith himself observed, “the commerce 
of the towns contributed to the improvement of the country”’3. An 
undeveloped area, therefore, which is an outlying part of a world 
economy, and which supplies raw materials and foodstuffs to distant 
industrial areas, may find it immediately profitable to continue in 
that condition, having a present comparative advantage in raw pro- 
duce. In the longer run, however, such an area would do better by 
encouraging industry, even at the cost of denying itself some of the 
immediate benefits of international specialization. At first sight, 
therefore, it might seem as if there is a serious conflict of interest be- 
tween the developed and the underdeveloped parts of the world, in 
that it would be to the advantage of the developed areas to keep the 
underdeveloped areas in their present position as suppliers of cheap 
raw materials and food, and hence to prevent their development. 
If this were true the relation of the developed to the underdeveloped 
areas would be one of exploitation indeed, and the appeal of com- 
munism to these areas would be based on more than blind emotion. 

Fortunately, further analysis reveals that the conflict is more ap- 
parent than real. It can safely be asserted that, in the long run, 
economic development anywhere benefits, if not everybody, at least 
all reasonably heterogeneous groups everywhere. Rich countries do 
not, in general, get poorer as poor countries get richer. Indeed, 
quite the reverse is the case. By far the greatest volume of world 
trade, for instance, is not between the developed and the under- 





3. op. cit., p. 13. 
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developed countries, but among the developed countries. We find, 
furthermore, that even when we come to consider the long-run spe- 
cialization between industry and agriculture, the world is not di- 
vided into “‘industrial’”’ and “agricultural” regions so much as into 
“productive” and “unproductive” regions. It is the industrial (i.e. 
productive) regions that are also the agricultural regions. By far the 
largest proportion of the food supply of the industrial areas comes 
from industrialised regions or from areas immediately adjacent to 
industrialised regions. This is because it is, for the most part, only 
industrialised agriculture that can produce much in the way of an 
agricultural surplus. The agriculturalist of the underdeveloped areas 
produces barely enough to keep himself and his family alive, and has 
little to spare for trade with anyone else. Thus it is certain that the 
long-run interest of the developed areas will be served by a rise in 
productivity in the underdeveloped areas. 

A strong case can be made out also for the contention that it is to 
the short-run interest of the developed areas to participate actively, 
by means of investment, in the development of the rest of the world, 
not only as a means of raising the world economic level, but also as 
a means of maintaining full-employment at home. This may seem 
to give some support to the Marxist criticism. If, however, an ade- 
quate domestic full-employment policy can create a situation in 
which foreign investment is auxiliary to, but not a necessary part of, 
such policy, much of the sting of the Marxist criticism is removed. 
What foreign investment means in real terms is a surplus of exports 
from the investing region and a surplus of imports in the recipient 
region. Such a surplus of imports may be a critical factor in getting 
economic development started. The problem of economic develop- 
ment is twofold: it involves reorganization of resources, and it also 
involves accumulation of capital. If a region is very poor, internal 
capital accumulation may be almost impossible, for consumption 
continually presses on the heels of the scanty production. The re- 
gion, therefore, is caught in a trap—poverty preventing accumula- 
tion, and the lack of accumulation perpetuating poverty. I include 
in accumulation here not only the building-up of physical capital, but 
what is even more important, the acquisition of skills and character. 
If the poor region is, for a period, in a position to import more than 
it exports, it will be able to accumulate without lowering its level of 
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consumption. Even a few years of such accumulation may give it 
sufficient impetus to get off the dead-centre of stagnation, and, once 
economic development has begun to run its course, the process of 
accumulation will become easier and easier. 


IV 


Economic development is such a central problem in the present 
world situation that some further comments may be justified. It has 
a critical character not only because it is by far the most important 
strictly economic problem in the world today, but also because it is 
the most acute problem of international relations. The difficulty of 
creating a two-power equilibrium, noted in the first part of this 
paper, is intensified enormously in the case of the United States and 
Russia by the fact that the “‘boundary of indifference’ —if such a 
boundary actually exists—runs, for almost all its course, through 
underdeveloped areas: Eastern Europe, the Near East, India, Bur- 
ma, Indo-China, China, and Korea. In this vast perimeter of con- 
flict, containing well over half the population of the globe, the polit- 
ical alignment may well be ultimately determined by the ability of 
the two great competing systems to satisfy the desperate need for 
economic development. I propose, therefore, to conclude this paper, 
by considering briefly the nature of the task to be accomplished, and 
the relative abilities of the American and the Russian system to as- 
sist in its accomplishment. 

The task is gigantic. It is that of creating a whole new culture. It 
nvolves setting more than a billion people on the upward path from 
their present low-level economy towards a stable high-level econ- 
omy. The low-level economy is characterized by high birth and 
death rates, low expectation of life, dense population, low levels of 
literacy and mechanical skills, and only minute quantities of capital 
equipment per head. What all this adds up to is a population held 
in check only by starvation, the vast majority of people at or below 
the physical subsistence level, and a small ruling group, minute in 
size compared with the mass of the people, and separated from them 
by a vast cultural gulf. At the other extreme is the high-level econ- 
omy, characterized by low birth and death rates, high expectation 
of life, a population not too great for the resource base, high levels 
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of literacy and skill and large quantities of capital equipment per 
head—all of which adds up to average levels of income high enough 
to destroy poverty, to give every family at least adequate diet, hous- 
ing, and convenience, and to create a highly mobile society, without 
sharp class distinctions, enjoying a highly integrated and widely dif- 
fused culture based on rational rather than on traditional patterns 
of behaviour. The terminus is clear enough: the question is, where 
is the railroad that runs to it? A universal high-level economy is con- 
ceivable. It is a long-term goal towards which rational steps can be 
taken. Nevertheless, the almost insoluble problem is that of the first 
step. This is perhaps the most critical point at issue between the 
West and the East today. 

Communism says, in effect, to the underdeveloped areas: “You 
will never get anywhere until you dispose of the present effete, in- 
effective, idle, pleasure-loving ruling class and replace it by an elite 
of hard-working communists, devoting their lives to the task of eco- 
nomic development. If this involves violent revolution, so be it: if it 
involves the suppression of individual liberties and the establishment 
of a police state, one cannot make an omelette without breaking 
eggs. Economic development cannot take place without breaking up 
the old culture—based as it is on superstition and ignorance—with 
a new culture based on technology. And the break-up of an old cul- 
ture requires ruthlessness, requires a police state, requires the sup- 
pression of individual liberties, requires, too, that you pull yourself 
up with your own bootstraps by internal reorganization and without 
foreign investment, which will involve you in political subservience 
to the investing power.” I have deliberately put the best face pos- 
sible on the communist claims. The actual level of communist prop- 
aganda is, of course, much below the above argument. In Asia com- 
munist success is due to a very simple ““Robin Hood” appeal to the 
poor peasant: “You are poor; you see the landlord, the banker and 
moneylender are rich, and have become rich off your labours; take 
away from them what is rightfully yours, and you will be rich too!” 
The speciousness of this claim is immediately apparent. The dividing 
up of the land and the murder or exile of the tiny landowning or 
moneylending class does practically nothing to relieve the poverty 
of Asia. Indeed, it usually intensifies it through the decline in pro- 
ductivity which so frequently accompanies the division of land into 
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uneconomically small holdings. The more astute communists of 
course know this; land reform is just a bait to catch the peasant, and 
once he is caught it is not long before he is collectivized and finds 
the state a harder taskmaster than any old landlord, bent, as it is, 
on extracting the last ounce of food from him and giving him as little 
as possible for it in the desperate endeavour to built industrial cap- 
ital. It is not the bait, however, but the catch that is going to be im- 
portant in the long pull. If, in fact, communism can set off a real 
program of economic development in the underdeveloped areas 
which it touches, it may capture the allegiance of the people in spite 
of the terror, the chicanery, the dictatorship, the nightmare of un- 
truth and the sabotage of all simple, decent, friendly human rela- 
tions which it represents. 

What is the answer of the West to these claims? It is not as clear 
as one could wish. The main lines are something like this: ““You 
underdeveloped areas should establish stable political regimes 
friendly to us; then we will undertake foreign investment in your 
areas. We will build dams and roads, set up factories, establish plan- 
tations. Send your young people to us and we will educate them, so 
that they can expand your own educational facilities. New ideas and 
new products will seep down towards your masses: a middle class 
will develop under the incentives of private property and will form 
a bridge between your old aristocracy and the masses, at the same 
time undermining the aristocracy’s exclusive privileges. Develop 
your free labour movements, and they will take care of incidental 
exploitation. Be patient with inequalities: they are part of the price 
of progress; some among you will rise more quickly the higher levels 
of income, but they will not depress the rest; rather will they pull all 
the rest of you after them.” This may not sound too convincing on 
paper. The best argument of the West, however, is simply that of 
example: look at us; we are the pioneers of economic development. 
We must know how it is done, for after all we did it! Follow our 
example, imitate our constitutions and our institutions, allow free- 
dom of enterprise, minimize government intervention, make prop- 
erty secure, and watch your national income grow! 

Here again I have put the best face on the claims of the West. In 
practice, we, like the communists, fall short of our best insight. In 
practice, all too often we use the threat of superior force: we say, in 
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effect, ‘‘stay with us, or you will become another Korea; we will 
bomb your homes to pieces, destroy your cities, desolate your coun- 
try, roast you and blast you!” The threat is a potent one, but it is 
likely to exact an unwilling compliance, and bodes ill for future 
relationships. We may find that the policy of ruthless aerial war- 
fare in Korea has lost us Asia. 

It is the great tragedy of the present situation that neither of the 
present solutions offered is really satisfactory. The communist solu- 
tion has the virtue that it recognizes the problem with some clarity, 
in spite of the handicap of a thoroughly obsolete social science. But 
the taboos and inhibitions of Marxist social science are a great hand- 
icap indeed to realistic programs of economic betterment; its ma- 
terialism, its labour theory of value, its ““gigantomania’”’, its obses- 
sion with the grandiose and the spectacular, and above all its absurd 
definition of exploitation are immense handicaps to realistic ap- 
praisal of the true springs of desirable social change. The great test 
here is China: Russia was a semi-developed country, with a fair 
transportation system and the beginnings of an industrial system 
when the communists took over. The “forced draft”? economic de- 
velopment of Russia under the communists is not, therefore, a de- 
cisive case; for once economic development is well under way it 
takes a great deal to stop it! I shall be surprised, however, if com- 
munism is as successful in developing China, with its much more 
difficult problem, with immense pressure of population, without a 
frontier to expand beyond, and without an adequate social science 
to counteract the inevitable urge to take the short cuts of violence, 
which in fact lead nowhere. 

On the other hand, what the West has to offer makes economic 
sense, but it is neither psychologically nor politically adequate. The 
communists offer the people bread, and in fact give them a stone. 
We, with bread—at least long-run bread !—to give, offer the people 
who are crying out for it abstractions like liberty and democracy. 
There is a curious illusion abroad that communism offers economic 
security whereas we offer political liberty. Nothing could in reality 
be further from the truth. In fact, the West is a thundering economic 
success and a resounding political failure. As a method of conduct- 
ing economic life, communism is a grotesque brontosaurus with one 
paw tied behind its back. As an instrument of political strategy, 
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communism is as wise as serpents, without, alas, being as harmless as 
doves. As a method of conducting economic life, capitalism, properly 
tempered by charity and control, results in a rapid rate of economic 
development towards a high-level economy. By comparison with our 
originality and inventiveness in the economic sphere, however, our 
military and political ideas and practices are primitive and unimagi- 
native, and our philosophical basis is unorganized and unconvincing. 


The conclusion of this argument is that the economic issues in inter- 
national conflict, while important, are not fundamental, in that it 
is not economic conflict which prevents a solution of the present 
world crisis. In the technical language of welfare economics, we do 
not lie on a “‘contract curve” in which every movement makes one 
party better off and one party worse off. There are large numbers 
of conceivable positions in which everybody is better off than they are 
today. The trouble is that all the lines of dynamics of the world 
society lead away from betterment, towards arms races, world war, 
and universal catastrophe. We are not far from the top of the moun- 
tain of betterment; indeed, the summit can be seen fairly plainly. 
But, from where we are, all the roads run downhill. 


The University of Michigan KENNETH E. BouLDING 
Ann Arbor, Mich. (U.S.A.) 


SUMMARY 


1. International conflict has become a major issue of our time. Hitherto for Ame- 
ricans especially war has been a somewhat peripheral experience. Now war is 
increasingly becoming the dominant institution in our society. 

2. The basic reasons for this change lie in the technical revolution in the past 200 
years. In the first place the change in the techniques of war seems to have greatly 
increased the minimum size of the independently defensible nation. This has lead 
to a situation similar to oligopoly or even to duopoly in economic relations. The 
inherent instability of a system of national defense, particularly under conditions 
of oligopoly, leads to an increasing absorption of the national product by defense, 
up to the limit of the economic surplus. The increase in the economic surplus, as 
a result of technical revolution has therefore led to a great increase in the propor- 
tion of the resources devoted to defense. The sociological and political conse- 
quences of this change have been profound. 

3. In view of this situation the old problem of the economic causes of war takes 
on a new interest. There are two sharply contrasting views: the «classical» view 
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that trade and especially free trade is an instrument of peace leading nations to 
work together in a community of economic interest. The second is the Marxist- 
Leninist view that war is caused by imperialism which is in turn caused by the 
need of capitalism for new markets and fields for investment. 

4. The situation has been sharpened in our own day by the existence of two 
competing philosophies of economic life and by the existence of a vast area of 
unstable allegiance—the underdeveloped areas. Here there is a great demand for 
revolutionary change of some sort and the question is which revolution offers the 
most hope of progress. The problem of these areas is how to change from a low 
level economy to a high level economy. The Communist solution is the displace- 
ment and liquidation of the obstructionist ruling class, plus rigid economic plann- 
ing. The West’s solution is that of slow progress under the security of existing 
property rights plus technical aid and foreign investment. Neither of these solu- 
tions may be particularly satisfactory. The Communist world suffers from a hard 
and unrealistic economic dogma, the West suffers from lack of understanding of 
its own philosophy and of the reasons for its economic success. 


ZUSAMMENFASSUNG 


1. Internationale Konflikte sind zu einem bedeutenden Kennzeichen unserer Zeit 
geworden. Der Krieg war bisher besonders fiir die Amerikaner eine ziemlich pe- 
riphere Angelegenheit. Heute hingegen wird er immer mehr zur herrschenden 
Einrichtung in unserer Gesellschaft. 

2. Der Hauptgrund fiir diese Veranderung liegt in der technischen Revolution 
der letzten 200 Jahre. Vor allem scheint der Wandel in der Kriegstechnik die zur 
selbstandigen Verteidigung erforderliche MinimalgréBe des Staates betrachtlich 
ausgeweitet zu haben. Dies hat zu einer Situation gefiihrt 4hnlich jener des Oli- 
gopols oder sogar des Duopols auf wirtschaftlichem Gebiet. Die Unstabilitat, die 
einem System nationaler Verteidigung namentlich unter oligopolistischen Bedin- 
gungen anhaftet, hat zur Folge, daB ein wachsender Teil des Sozialprodukts fiir 
die Verteidigung beansprucht wird — bis zu der durch die Subsistenzerfordernisse 
gezogenen Grenze. Die durch die technische Revolution herbeigefiihrte Erhé- 
hung des Lebensstandards hat die Inanspruchnahme einer viel gr6Beren Quote 
des Sozialprodukts fiir Verteidigungszwecke erméglicht. Daraus haben sich tief- 
greifende soziologische und politische Konsequenzen ergeben. 

3. Angesichts dieser Situation gewinnt das alte Problem der wirtschaftlichen 
Ursachen des Krieges neues Interesse. Es gibt zwei gegensatzliche Auffassungen: 
Die «klassische» Ansicht, wonach der internationale Handel, insbesondere der 
Freihandel, ein Instrument des Friedens ist und die Nationen auf Grund der ge- 
meinsamen wirtschaftlichen Interessen zur Zusammenarbeit fiihrt. Demgegen- 
iiber steht die marxistisch-leninistische Auffassung, wonach der Krieg durch den 
Imperialismus verursacht ist und dieser seinerseits durch die Notwendigkeit des 
Kapitalismus, neue Markte und Investitionsgelegenheiten zu schaffen. 

4. Die Lage hat sich in unseren Tagen durch das Bestehen zweier konkurrie- 
render wirtschaftlicher Dogmen sowie von groBen Gebieten unstabiler Herr- 
schaftsverhaltnisse — die unterentwickelten Gebiete — noch verscharft. Hier be- 
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steht ein starkes Verlangen nach einer umwalzenden Anderung, und die Frage 
ist, welche der méglichen Umgestaltungen mehr Aussichten fir eine fortschritt- 
liche Entwicklung bietet. Wie soll die Wirtschaft von ihrem tiefen Niveau auf 
ein héheres gehoben werden? Das ist das Problem, das sich diesen Gebieten stellt. 
Die kommunistische Lésung besteht in der Verdrangung und Beseitigung der im 
Weg stehenden herrschenden Schicht und strenger Planwirtschaft. Der Westen 
anderseits sieht die Lésung im allmahlichen Fortschritt unter dem Schutz der be- 
stehenden Eigentumsrechte sowie in technischer Hilfe und Auslandinvestitionen. 
Keine dieser beiden Lésungen erscheint sehr befriedigend. Die kommunistische 
Welt krankt an einem strengen und unrealistischen wirtschaftlichen Dogma, der 
Westen an einem Mangel an Verstandnis seiner eigenen Doktrin und der Ursachen 
seines wirtschaftlichen Erfolgs. 


RESUME 


1. Les conflits internationaux sont devenus une caractéristique importante de 
notre époque. Jusqu’ici, la guerre était, en particulier pour les Américains, une 
expérience en quelque sorte périphérique. Aujourd’hui, en revanche, la guerre 
est en passe de devenir toujours davantage le facteur dominant dans notre société. 

2. La raison fondamentale de ce changement réside dans la révolution tech- 
nique de ces deux derniers siécles. En premier lieu, la transformation dans la 
technique de la guerre parait avoir fortement élargi l’espace minimum nécessaire 
a une nation pour se défendre par ses propres moyens. Cela a engendré un état de 
choses pareil a celui de l’oligopole ou méme du duopole dans le domaine écono- 
mique. L’instabilité inhérente a un systéme de défense nationale, particuliére- 
ment dans les conditions de l’oligopole, a pour conséquence une absorbtion crois- 
sante du revenu national par la défense, jusqu’a la limite du minimum vital. . 
L’élévation du niveau de vie, résultant de la révolution technique, a ainsi conduit 
a une forte augmentation des ressources consacrées 4 la défense nationale. Les 
conséquences sociologiques et politiques de ce changement ont été profondes. 

3. Vu cette situation, l’ancien probléme des causes économiques des guerres 
prend un regain d’intérét. Il y a deux conceptions nettement distinctes: premiére- 
ment, la conception «classique» selon laquelle le commerce international, et tout 
particuliérement le libre échange, est un instrument de paix conduisant les na- 
tions a collaborer dans une communauté d’intéréts économiques. Secondement, 
la conception marxiste-léniniste selon laquelle Ja guerre est causée par l’impéria- 
lisme, ce dernier étant 4 son tour provoqué par la nécessité pour le capitalisme de 
trouver de nouveaux marchés et de nouveaux domaines pour ses investissements. 

4. La situation s’est encore aggravée de nos jours par |’existence de deux doc- 
trines économiques opposées et par l’existence de vastes territoires 4 souveraineté 
instable — les régions sous-développées. C’est la qu’il y a une grande aspiration a 
un changement révolutionnaire, quel qu’il soit, et la question est de savoir quelle 
est la révolution offrant les plus grandes perspectives de progrés. Comment élever 
le niveau économique? Tel est le probléme qui se pose a ces territoires. La solu- 
tion communiste consiste 4 écarter et a supprimer la classe dirigeante faisant 
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obstruction et a introduire une stricte économie dirigée. Le monde occidental 
voit la solution dans une lente progression sauvegardant les droits de propriété 
existants ainsi que dans l’aide technique et les investissements de l’étranger. Au- 
cune de ces solutions n’est satisfaisante. Le monde communiste souffre d’un dogme 
économique sévére et non réaliste; l’occident souffre du manque de compréhen- 


sion de sa propre philosophie et des causes de son succés économique. 
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FIRMS WITH LIMITED MONEY CAPITAL* 


I. Introductory 


Cursory observation suggests that there can be found examples of 
real industries operating under conditions fairly close to pure com- 
petition. There is, however, at least one rather implausible feature 
usually associated with this market form—the perfect capital market 
which offers to each entrepreneur money loans in unlimited amounts 
at a going rate of interest which does not vary with the amount he 
borrows. It seems to me that, on the contrary, almost no firm can 
borrow without first running into increasing costs, and after a while 
hitting an absolute, though perhaps temporary, upper limit in the 
amount it can borrow. It will be argued here that this phenomenon 
may divide entrepreneurs into imperfectly competing groups and 
lead to various results not ordinarily encountered in the theories of 
the firm and the industry‘. 


IT, Assumptions and Definitions 
Assumptions: 
1. Except for limitation of the firm’s money capital, competition is 
in every sense perfect. 
2. All firms are so small that there exists some industry in which 
economies of scale have not been exhausted. In other words, the 
relevant range in size of firms is such that there is always possible 


* I am greatly indebted to the members of Prof. Lutz’s seminar, especially 
Messrs. Powell and Stolnitz, and to several other friends for their penetrating crit- 
icism and suggestions. The interested reader might wish to compare Mr. HAHN’s 
highly suggestive ‘‘Profit and Uncertainty’’, Economica, August 1947, J. STEINDL’s 
Small and Big Business (Oxford: Blackwell, 1945), esp. pp. 5-20, and the same 
author’s ‘“‘Capitalized Enterprise and Risk”’, Oxford Economic Papers, March 1945. 
The problem has also received incidental mention in various connections, e.g., 
the Ricardo effect discussion. See SHo-CureEH Tstanc, The Variations of Real Wages 
and Profit Margins in Relation to the Trade Cycle (London: Pitman, 1947), Chapter 
VII, for a summary and further references. Cf. also A.G. Hart, Risk, Uncertainty, 
and Profit (New York: Augustus M. Kelly, 1951), esp. Chapter IIT. 

1. In our paper ‘“The Analogy Between the Analysis of Producer and Consumer 
Equilibrium’’, Economica, February 1950, Dr. MAKower and I have attempted to 
show that several peculiarities in the results of the general equilibrium analysis of 
the firm as presented, e.g., by Hicks and Samuelson, arise because limitation of 
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a still more efficient plant, which, however, requires for its con- 
struction more money capital than is available to any entrepreneur 
at a profitable rate of interest. 

. The pooling of resources is effectively prevented. 

4. We have an odd sort of short run equilibrium which is sufficiently 
long run to permit perfect mobility of capital under assumption 
(1) above, yet is sufficiently short run to permit us to neglect 
changes in entrepreneurial resources arising out of accumulation 
of profits. 

5. The entrepreneur seeks to maximize his profits (where these are 
definable)’. 

Assumption (1), for simplicity of exposition, is taken to include 
perfect foresight, at least on the part of the entrepreneur}. It must 
be admitted that in practice imperfect foresight and uncertainty may 
even be the most important items leading to capital rationing. How- 
ever, as I shall argue below, perfect foresight is by no means essen- 
tial for the results, and the assumption is used here only to simplify 
the discussion. Moreover, since I shall deal exclusively with entre- 
preneurial anticipations and decisions, even for expository purposes 
uncertainty need be precluded only for the entrepreneur. For our 
purposes the money lender can be unsure in his own mind about 
investment outcomes to whatever extent is necessary to get him to 
ration his capital. Anyhow, there is certainly no formal conflict be- 
tween assumption (1) and the basic assumption of money rationing 
—to see this we need merely take capital to be rationed by law. 


Oo 


the firm’s resources is habitually assumed away. We show there that with capital 
rationing a Slutsky equation with substitution and income effects of a price change 
becomes relevant for the theory of the firm. This permits inferior inputs and out- 
puts, positively sloping demand curves for inputs and negatively sloping (back- 
ward rising) supply curves even with increasing costs, all variants of the so-called 
Giffin paradox. In this light we also see SaMUELSON’s theorem that in equilibrium 
**... the change in [use of] the kth factor with respect to a change in the jt) price, 
output being constant, must be equal to the change in the jh factor with respect 
to the kt price, output being constant ...”” (Foundations of Economic Analysis, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard, 1947, p.64) is a strange result which disappears with 
capital limitation on the firm and the attendant return of the income effect. 

2. See our paper cited in footnote (1), especially pp. 70-71, for a discussion of 
this point, considering in particular the effect of time, which renders unclear the 
meaning of profit maximization because, there being no fixed rate of interest, the 
present value of expected profits can only be considered in terms of the entre- 
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The realism and relevance of the entire setup is discussed at the 
end of the paper, at which point I shall drop assumptions (1)—(4), 
which as they stand are, of course, rather unrealistic. 

I shall require three definitions: 

1. The average cost of borrowing of an entrepreneur is his average 
interest payment as a function of the quantity of money capital he 
employs where the use of money as a cash balance is included as an 
investment. His own money is taken to be available to him at op- 
portunity cost so that average cost of borrowing may be defined 
strictly as total interest payment plus opportunity cost of use of the 
entrepreneur’s own funds, all divided by the total amount of money 
capital used by him. His marginal cost of borrowing is defined analo- 
gously. 

2. Gross and net profits (total, average, and marginal) are profits 
respectively gross and net of interest payments or their equivalent. 

3. The size of a firm is measured by the amount of money capital 
invested in either liquid or illiquid form (though we shall for the 
most part assume perfect capital mobility under assumption [1]). 


III. The Gross Profit Curves 


We may argue that in the peculiar world which is our simplified 
model the curve of average gross profit will be monotonically in- 
creasing with investment. By assumption (2) above, there will al- 
ways exist some industries in which a larger firm can produce with 
lower costs than a smaller firm, so it follows that in these industries 
the larger firm will be able to earn a greater profit. Moreover, in 


preneur’s utility function. FRrzepRicH and VERA Lutz have analyzed this problem 
in some detail in Chapter II of their The Theory of Investment of the Firm (Princeton, 
1951). 

3. It should be noted that perfect competition need not be taken to imply iden- 
tical ability on the part of entrepreneurs. Cf. LionEt Rossins, ‘“The Representative 
Firm”, Economic Journal, September 1928, p. 403. Profit differences attributable 
to differences in entrepreneurial ability are here imputed to entrepreneurial rent. 
However, this does seem to lead to problems where questions of mobility arise, 
especially since with capital rationing the quantity of money available to the firm 
may depend on who is acting as entrepreneur, so that it will not do to treat the 
entrepreneur as a hired hand and to take the firm as a distinct entity which can 
move about without him. 
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those industries where the most efficient size of plant is relatively 
small, a large firm is still not at a disadvantage, for it can, by operat- 
ing several plants, operate at approximately the same average cost 
as a smaller firm*. Consequently, no matter in which industry an 
entrepreneur invests, there will be no reason for his profits to fall 
with the size of his investment, and in some cases his profits will rise 
with money capital. Firms with smaller amounts of capital will thus 
be seen to form an imperfectly competing group with whom larger 
firms can always compete on at least an equal or on a lower cost 
basis. The larger firm will be able to take advantage of every op- 
portunity open to the smaller firm, but the smaller firm may well 
be unable to take advantage of every opportunity open to the larger 
capital unit, even at a lower profit. 

Moreover, in these circumstances we would not expect entre- 
preneurs with a given size of money capital to be scattered haphaz- 
ardly among the different industries. Rather they will tend to con- 
gregate in those industries where their magnitude of capital can 
earn them the most profit. Thus we would expect that for the most 
part profits will actually rise (and not just fail to fall) with size of 
firm. 

However, inasmuch as perfect mobility and free entry are re- 
quired by our assumption of perfect competition, we may conclude 
that firms having the same amount of capital will have identical in- 
vestment opportunities, and so will earn the same total and hence 
(with the given capital) average and marginal profits, 2.e., the gross 
profits curves will be unique (the same for each entrepreneur). 

By this I mean the following: Suppose a firm has somehow decided 
how much capital to acquire (how this is decided we will discuss 
below). The firm is now in a group consisting of all firms with this 
given amount of money. Now within the group competition is, by as- 
sumption, perfect. Hence the classical argument for the tendency of 

4. Where an industry, requires close entrepreneurial supervision for which 
hired managerial supervision is an imperfect substitute, the cost curve for the firm 
may rise beyond a certain level of investment. Since, however, we are at the mo- 
ment arguing on the assumption that firms are relatively small, I shall assume for 
the present that this factor is negligible. Of course, with a large number of relatively 
small firms in the industry there is no problem from the point of view of the firm 


of scarce factors other than entrepreneurship. But cf. NicHoLtas Katpor, “The 
Equilibrium of the Firm”, Economic Journal, March 1934. 
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profits to equality is here applicable. For any one group, i.e., cor- 
responding to any one quantity of money capital, there can be only 
one level of, say, average gross profits. All firms having that amount 
of money will earn those profits. Should our firm graduate into a 
group of firms with a larger capital, then other things being equal, it 
will begin earning the unique gross returns associated with that size. 

Thus we have deduced the following results from our premises: 

(a) The gross profits curves will be unique, 7.¢., the same curves 
will apply to all firms since all firms with the same money capital 
will have identical opportunities, and perfect competition will drive 
their profits to equality. 

(b) The unique average gross profits curve will be monotonically 
increasing (nowhere decreasing) throughout the relevant range, 
since in any given industry unit costs will not rise with size of invest- 
ment, for large firms can at worst run several small plants. Indeed 
we may expect the average gross profits curve to rise through most 
of the relevant range, since larger capital firms will take advantage 
of their best opportunities, many of which will be in decreasing cost 
situations (which always exist by assumption [2]) where smaller 
firms cannot compete on an equal basis. 

It does not necessarily follow that the curve of marginal gross pro- 
fit is always increasing or is, in fact, monotone non-decreasing. We 
can only be certain that it is not decreasing throughout its length, 
that it starts out from the » axis with a positive or zero slope, and 
that at no point in the relevant range does it lie beneath the curve 
of average gross profits. 


IV. Net Profits and the Equilibrium of the Firm 


Let us consider a specific investment opportunity. We can obtain a 
curve of average gross profits (relevant only to investment in one 
industry) from the average cost curve of the firm. This curve we 
may call the specific investment profit curve. 

At any level of investment a “rational” entrepreneur will con- 
sider investing only in the most profitable of the various opportun- 
ities available. Thus the curve of average gross profit, PAP’ (Fig. 1), 
will be an envelope of, 7.¢., it will be the locus of the highest points 
on, any of the specific investment profit curves (the thin broken lines 
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in Fig.1 at each abscissa). This means that at every level of invest- 
ment there is at least one specific investment profit curve tangent 
to or coincident with the average gross profit curve, and that entre- 
preneurs will invest in no enterprise whose specific investment profit 
curve is below the average gross profit curve at the point relevant 
to the quantity of capital he is investing>. 


REVENUE 











CAPITAL 
Fic. 1 


All this assumes given demand and costs conditions. A change in 
either of these, of course, affects the average gross profits curve by 
modifying the shape and position of the specific investment profit 
curves. Thus, for example, an increase in demand for a given com- 
modity may cause the relevant specific investment profit curve 
(SiS1’) to rise (say to SS.’ in Fig.1) and “‘break through” the old 
average gross profits curve (PAP’), thereby changing the average 
gross profits curve (to PBP’) and inducing more firms to invest in 
the industry in question®. 


5. We are in effect arguing that average gross profits will be maximized for every 
given level of investment, i.e., the entrepreneur will invest any quantity of capital 
in sucha wayas to maximize his profits. This is not equivalent to the assertion (which 
does not follow from the above) that the entrepreneur will choose that investment 
level which maximizes his average gross profits. The difference is analogous to that 
between the true assertion that profit maximization requires average costs to be 
minimized given output level, and the generally false statement that output must, 
for profitability, be set at the point of minimum average costs. 

6. It is misleading to assume that under the circumstances the rest of the 
average gross profits curve will remain unchanged. Clearly, the exodus of firms 
from other industries may raise prices and change costs elsewhere so that all of 
the curves may be affected. Note that, as in the diagram, increased demand may 
lead to increased production by luring in firms of a capital size for which this 
industry was formerly unprofitable. 
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The marginal gross profits curve may readily be derived from this 
average gross profits curve, and it will, of course, pay an entrepre- 
neur to invest up to a point where his marginal cost of borrowing is 
equal to marginal gross profit. 

Several conclusions may be drawn. The first is that the size of 
firm may, but need not, be unique in any industry as in the perfect 
capital market case; e¢.g., in the situation represented in Fig. 2 it will 
only pay to operate in industry S$ for which the specific investment 
opportunity profit curve is SS’, with a firm employing capital OB. 


REVENUE 
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Thus, if PP,, is the marginal gross profits curve, only an entrepre- 
neur whose marginal cost of borrowing capital OB is BW (so that 
it will in fact pay him to invest OB) will find it profitable to invest 
in industry S. On the other hand, size of firm will not be unique in 
an industry where the specific investment profit curve happens to 
coincide with the curve of average gross profit at several points (e. g., 
RR’ in Fig. 2), and there it will pay for firms of various sizes (OA and 
OS) to operate simultaneously. 

Another conclusion we may draw is that it will pay an entrepre- 
neur to invest in only one enterprise rather than distribute his funds 
over several projects, for an entrepreneur who breaks up his invest- 
ment is faced with the same opportunities as are two or more smaller 
entrepreneurs whose combined capital equals his. If his resources, 
OS (Fig.2), are so divided as to invest OB in one enterprise and 
OA = OS — OB in another, and Tis the point above § on PP’, then 
his total profits will be represented by 
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(1) ... (OA) (AC) + (OB) (BH) < (OA + OB) (ST) = (OS) (ST) 
which is the total profit obtainable by investing all of capital OS in 
one enterprise. Only in the peculiar case where the average gross 
profit curve is perfectly horizontal for the stretch CT between A and 
S need no loss result from splitting up resources, and even in this 
case the entrepreneur is no better off in consequence of having split 
his investment but merely loses nothing by it’. 

Another conclusion follows from our analysis. Suppose an entre- 
preneur’s credit position changes so that he can obtain more (or 
less) capital than before at given rates of interest. It may be seen 
that sometimes it will not pay the entrepreneur to expand (or con- 
tract) his old enterprise. Instead, it may be more profitable for him 
to withdraw his capital entirely from the old enterprise (capital here 
is assumed to be perfectly mobile) and reinvest it in the enterprise 
which has now become most profitable. Thus, in Fig. 3, if the entre- 
preneur’s marginal cost of borrowing curve shifts from B,:By’ to 
B.B,' it will pay him to withdraw his capital from industry 7 and 
reinvest in some industry such as K where 77’ and KAR” are the spe- 
cific investment profit curves for industries 7 and K respectively. 

Our analysis may also provide some theoretical basis for Profes- 
sor Crum’s empirical conclusion® that up to a point rate of profit 

7. Note that a short horizontal stretch in the average gross profit is insufficient 
to enable entrepreneurs to split up their capital without loss. The curve must be 
perfectly horizontal at least between the abscissa representing some quantity of 
capital, OS, and the abscissa equidistant between S and the origin; for if an entre- 
preneur splits his capital (OS) into several parts, at least one of the parts (OA) 
must be less than or equal to one-half of the original capital. If the average gross 
profits curve is not horizontal for the distance indicated, the average return (AC) 
on this part (OA) of his investment will be less than the average return (ST) ob- 
tainable with capital OS, in which case the “‘less than or equal to”’ in (1) above 
should be replaced by “‘less than’’, i.e., the splitting up of his capital must neces- 
sarily involve a loss for the entrepreneur. This entire argument, of course, ab- 
stracts from considerations of risk or peculiarities of taxation arrangements which 
may increase the desirability of ‘“‘placing one’s eggs in several baskets’’. 

8. Witi1AM L. Crum, Corporate Size and Earning Power (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard, 1939). I understand that Prof. Crum’s computations with more recent data 
indicate some decline in rate of profit with size of firm for the largest firms. Cf. 
WILLIAM FELLNER, Competition Among the Few (New York: Knopf, 1949), p-297; 
footnote. This, however, is not in conflict with the results here obtained once we 
get to abandoning some of our unrealistic premises (Section V below), especially 
assumption (2). 
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rises with size of firm. To do this we must assume something about 
the basic shape of the marginal cost of borrowing curve. We may 
argue that a person can usually borrow a fairly limited amount with- 
out too much difficulty, especially if he has some capital of his own 
so that he can be said to be borrowing from himself. But the credit 
of most persons is good only within certain limits, and after that 
limit is reached their marginal cost of borrowing rises very sharply, 
in many cases almost vertically. 

The first observation we can make is that a curve of marginal cost 
of borrowing of this general shape is certainly compatible with stable 
equilibrium in the pre-Samuelson sense. Stability requires that an 
entrepreneur’s marginal cost of borrowing curve cut the curve of 
marginal gross profits from below. Otherwise there is no limit to the 
amount it would pay an entrepreneur to borrow, provided it paid 
him to borrow anything at all. Inasmuch as the curve of marginal 
gross profit is characteristically rising, it follows that the curve of 
marginal cost of borrowing must rise more sharply in order to cut 
it from below. 

Secondly, we may argue that with these marginal cost of borrow- 
ing curves and average gross profits curves, net profits will rise with 
investment if we assume that entrepreneurs with better borrowing 
facilities do not generally pay a much higher rate of interest than 
do borrowers with smaller borrowing facilities. I think this assump- 
tion is not implausible. Suppose the curves of marginal and average 
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cost of borrowing for persons with better and poorer credit have the 
general shape already suggested, that shown in Fig.3 by B.M.B,’, 
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B.A.B,', B:M,By' and B:A:By' respectively. Then, provided OB; is 
no smaller than OB:, that is, provided the initial cost of borrowing 
to a person with better credit is no greater than to a person with 
poorer credit, it is plausible that the rate of interest paid by the 
former on the money he actually borrows is no higher than that paid 
by the latter. The shape of the cost of borrowing curve—nearly con- 
stant at first and then very sharply rising with almost a right angle 
at the end of the constant stretch—implies that the first borrower 
will probably pay a rate of interest slightly higher than OB;, and 
the second entrepreneur will probably pay not much more than 
the rate of interest indicated by OB2. If PP, and PP, are the 
curves of marginal and average gross profit, then the rates of inter- 
est paid by the smaller and larger borrowers will be represented by 
VT and WU respectively. The average gross profits will be VR and 
WS respectively, where WS is no smaller than VR. Since WU is as- 
sumed not greater in general than VT, it follows that average net 
profit, here represented by RT for investment OV, and SU for in- 
vestment OW, will tend to rise with size of investment?. 


V. Abandoning the Simplified Model 


I shall now attempt to remove, one by one, some of the limiting as- 
sumptions of our model, beginning with the assumption of perfect 
competition. 

Under monopolistic competition gross profits for persons employ- 


g. It is not my purpose here to go deeper into Prof. Crum’s methods and con- 
clusions, since the analysis neither stands nor falls with them. Particularly it is not 
in my province to comment on the controversy that has arisen over his statistical 
techniques. Two points, however, may be noted. First, while his profits are not 
computed on a basis making my analysis directly applicable, I have attempted 
several sample recalculations none of which show any significant changes in the 
results. Second, it has been pointed out by Prof. Crum and others that his smaller 
firms make smaller profits on the average because so many of them sustain losses. 
Indeed, profitable small firms appear to have a higher profit rate than profitable 
larger firms. However, this need not be inconsistent with my conclusions, since 
the inferior opportunities left to smaller firms may be inferior mostly because they 
are riskier, i.e., larger firms may prefer part of their extra profits in the form of 
insurance. (Cf. Mr. HAun’s article cited in the first footnote to this paper.) In any 
event I pretend only to a possible explanation for the Crum results, not necessar- 
ily the “‘true”’ explanation. 
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ing the same quantity of capital may still tend to be kept equal by 
the production of sufficiently close substitutes for abnormally prof- 
itable outputs. It is still true, and for the same reasons as before, that 
an entrepreneur having relatively large resources will get average 
gross profits no smaller than, and presumably larger than, an entre- 
preneur having relatively small resources, but an additional element 
enters here whose effect was precluded earlier by hypothesis: Since 
it is plausible that the number of entrepreneurs having good credit 
is smaller than those for whom it is more difficult to secure money, 
the former may find it easier to act in a manner designed to bring 
them monopoly profits*®. This increases the presumption that a 
curve of average gross profit will be upward sloping. 

On the other hand, as has often been stated, under monopolistic 
competition “the personal touch” may be important, to the ad- 
vantage of the smaller firm. 

Continuing with the elimination of the assumption of perfect com- 
petition, we note that the fact that foresight is generally not perfect 
immediately reduces the conclusions reached above to statements of 
tendency. Thus, for example, it becomes possible for some smaller 
investors to obtain greater average profits (gross and net) than those 
obtained by some larger investors, as a result of errors of foresight. 
But if on balance the expectations of businessmen are better than 
pure guesswork, such cases should not predominate. 

Dropping the assumption of perfect capital mobility can result in 
additional permanent divergences from the postulated pattern be- 
cause of costs of transfer, and some temporary differences can also 
result because capital cannot move at once to take advantage of a 
high profit situation. 

We come now to assumption (2), which is the assertion that op- 
timum size of plant for some industry is always greater than the 
greatest investment by any entrepreneur. From this followed the 
conclusion that there is always some advantage to be obtained from 
larger resources and that it would be disadvantageous to any entre- 
preneur to split up his resources and invest the several smaller re- 
sources in various lines of industry. In actual practice, however, 

10. E.g., basing point, price leadership, and other quasi-collusive arrangements 


would seem less likely among many small firms. Note that the pooling of resources 
is still contrary to hypothesis. 


9 
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there is little doubt that there are some entrepreneurs who have 
available more capital than they are ever likely to find profitable to 
invest in a single plant. We should, therefore, expect that the rate 
of gross profits would cease to rise with investment beyond some 
point. Indeed, this appears to be compatible with Prof.Crum’s re- 
sults. 

We can partially remove assumption (3) by substituting the more 
realistic premise that the pooling of resources is not unlimited. This 
requires only revision of our nomenclature to include as entrepre- 
neurs groups of persons with pooled resources. I do not think it 
materially affects our conclusions. 

The negation of assumption (4) consists in permitting the accu- 
mulation of capital out of profits. This would seem only to widen the 
differences between the amounts of capital available to different 
entrepreneurs, since those having larger amounts of capital initially 
earn larger amounts absolutely and perhaps, as we have seen, even 
relatively, enabling them to accumulate capital more rapidly than 
smaller firms, at least on the average. 

At this point we have largely removed all the peculiar assumptions 
of our model except the one that the capital market is imperfect. It 
will be recognized that this premise involves a major obliquity. If 
we agree that rate of net profit may increase with size of investment, 
entrepreneurs presumably need but combine their resources and 
their earnings are automatically increased. What prevents this? I 
think the answer lies in the fact that in the real world our conclu- 
sions reduce to no more than tendencies which are subject to many 
exceptions. The individual capitalist, the member of a resources pool 
or the investment banker, on losing his money through someone’s 
error in foresight, finds little consolation in the fact that such invest- 
ment possibilities prove profitable on the average. Then, too, there 
is always an additional risk to the lender in that the borrower him- 
self may prove untrustworthy. 

It has been pointed out that lending by financial institutions is 
based to some extent on the prospective profitability of the invest- 
ments for which the money is to be used". If this were true without 
qualification the effects of capital rationing here discussed would, 


11. Cf. F.W.Taussic, Principles of Economics (New York: Macmillan, 1911), 
Vol. II, Chapter 5. 
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of course, be negligible. But in many cases lenders estimate prospec- 
tive profitability on the basis of profits earned by the borrower in 
the past. With time, this again would only tend to increase the dis- 
parity between the amounts of money available to different entre- 
preneurs, for if our argument is correct, it is the entrepreneur with 
the greatest funds who has the greatest earnings, and it is the entre- 
preneur with the greatest earnings who can most rapidly augment 
his funds by borrowing as well as by accumulation. 


Princeton University WILL1IAM J. BAUMOL 
Princeton, N. 7. (U.S.A.) 


SUMMARY 


Even in industries which seem to operate under conditions very like perfect com- 
petition the individual firm is likely to find that it can borrow funds only in li- 
mited amounts and at rising interest costs. In such circumstances the classical 
theorem that profit rates will tend to equality under competition no longer holds. 
Entrepreneurs are in effect divided into imperfectly competing groups. Firms 
which have large amounts of money capital have available to them investment 
opportunities which are not open to enterprises with smaller money means. The 
latter may therefore be forced to invest in areas yielding smaller returns on their 
investment and so may earn smaller profits than do firms with larger money 
capital. 

This may serve as a possible theoretical explanation of Professor Crum’s statis- 
tical observations which indicate that up to a point the rate of return tends to in- 
crease with the size of corporations. 

Another conclusion which follows from the analysis is that with money capital 
limitations there will generally be no single economically optimal plant size in 
any industry. Smaller businessmen may find it advantageous to operate alongside 
larger firms even though the latter are technically more efficient. This is because 
the former may nevertheless earn the relatively small rate of profit generally ob- 
tainable with the limited money resources at their disposal. Thus another phenom- 
enon often observed in practice, the diversity of plant sizes in a single industry, 
is given a possible theoretical explanation. 

The analysis also suggests that when the money capital at the disposal of a 
businessman increases it may pay him not to expand his current enterprise. Rather, 
it may be more profitable to leave the industry entirely and invest in another 
which yields the profits “‘normal” for his newly acquired quantity of capital. 

A rather brief superficial attempt to adapt the model to reality indicates that 
these results may have some general validity as tendencies. 

Finally, an examination of the sources of capital rationing suggests a force 
which may make for the concentration of wealth and capital. For the firm whose 
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earnings have been large may have the largest funds available to it on the capital 
market. On the other hand, our analysis suggests that the larger the firm the 
larger, at least up to a point, will be its returns. 


ZUSAMMENFASSUNG 


Selbst in jenen Industrien, in denen annahernd die Bedingungen der vollkomme- 
nen Konkurrenz gegeben zu sein scheinen, wird die einzelne Unternehmung 
wahrscheinlich nur in beschranktem Umfang und zu steigenden Zinskosten Geld 
aufnehmen kénnen. Unter solchen Umstanden 1aBt sich das klassische Theorem 
vom Ausgleich der Profitraten bei freier Konkurrenz nicht mehr halten. Die Un- 
ternehmer sind in der Tat in unvollstandig konkurrierende Gruppen aufgeteilt. 
Firmen mit groBem Kapital verfiigen iiber Investitionsgelegenheiten, die solchen 
mit geringeren Mitteln nicht offenstehen. Diese kinnen deshalb gezwungen sein, 
Investitionen vorzunehmen, die einen geringern Ertrag abwerfen, so daB sie niedri- 
gere Gewinne erzielen als Firmen mit gréBerem Kapital. 

Dies mag eine mégliche theoretische Erklarung von Professor Crum’s statisti- 
scher Beobachtung sein, daB mit zunehmender Gr6Be der Unternehmungen der 
Ertrag bis zu einem bestimmten Punkt ansteigende Tendenz hat. 

Die Analyse fiihrt ferner zum SchluB, daB es bei beschranktem Geldkapital im 
allgemeinen in keiner Industrie nur eine einzige wirtschaftlich optimale Betriebs- 
groBe gibt. Kleine Unternehmer kénnen es vorteilhaft finden, Seite an Seite mit 
GroBunternehmungen tatig zu sein, selbst wenn diese technisch leistungsfahiger 
sind. Dies 1a8t sich dadurch erklaren, daB die kleineren Firmen doch jenen rela- 
tiv geringen Ertrag herauswirtschaften, der mit den beschrankten Mitteln, die sie 
zur Verfiigung haben, im allgemeinen erzielt werden kann. Damit findet eine an- 
dere in der Praxis oft beobachtete Erscheinung, namlich die unterschiedliche Be- 
triebsgr6Be in einem einzelnen Industriezweig, eine mégliche theoretische Erkla- 
rung. 

Die Analyse legt ferner nahe, daB es bei erhéhter Verfiigungsméglichkeit tiber 
Kapital fiir den Unternehmer u. U. nicht lohnt, seinen Betrieb auszuweiten. Es 
kann fiir ihn vielmehr vorteilhafter sein, sich aus der betreffenden Industrie zu- 
riickzuziehen und in eine andere zu investieren, in welcher der fiir die erhGhte 
Kapitalmenge «normale» Ertrag erzielt werden kann. 

Ein kurzer, kursorischer Versuch, das Modell der Wirklichkeit anzupassen, 
zeigt, daB die Ergebnisse — als Tendenzen — allgemeinere Giiltigkeit haben diirf- 
ten. 

SchlieBlich wird bei der Untersuchung der Griinde fiir die Kapitalrationierung 
ein Faktor aufgedeckt, der die Konzentration von Vermégen und Kapital erkla- 
ren mag. Jene Unternehmung namlich, deren Gewinne in der Vergangenheit 
hoch gewesen sind, diirften auf dem Kapitalmarkt die gr6Bten Summen verfiigbar 
machen kénnen. Anderseits besagt unsere Analyse, daB die Ertrage um so gréBer 
sind — wenigstens bis zu einem gewissen Punkt — je gréBer die Unternehmung ist. 
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RESUME 


Méme dans les industries travaillant apparemment dans des conditions de con- 
currence quasi parfaites, il semble que chaque entreprise ne puisse emprunter de 
l’argent que dans une mesure limitée et 4 des taux d’intérét croissants. Ainsi, la 
théorie classique, selon laquelle les taux du profit tendent a s’égaliser dans un ré- 
gime de libre concurrence, n’est plus valable. Les entrepreneurs se répartissent 
en fait en groupes se faisant concurrence dans des conditions imparfaites. Les 
entreprises disposant de larges assises financiéres ont des occasions d’investisse- 
ment dont ne bénéficient pas celles qui n’ont que des moyens réduits. C’est pour- 
quoi ces derniéres peuvent étre contraintes de procéder a des investissements d’un 
moindre rendement, de sorte qu’elles retirent des bénéfices plus faibles que les 
entreprises disposant de capitaux plus abondants. 

Ces considérations pourraient éventuellement servir d’explication théorique 
aux observations de nature statistique du Professeur Crum, selon lesquelles le taux 
de rendement tend a s’accroitre jusqu’a un certain point, au fur et 4 mesure de 
l’agrandissement des entreprises. 

L’analyse permet en outre de conclure qu’avec des capitaux limités il n’y a pas 
en général de grandeur économique optimum unique pour |’entreprise, dans au- 
cune industrie. Les petits industriels peuvent trouver avantageux de travailler acété 
de grandes entreprises, méme si ces derniéres sont plus productives. Cela s’explique 
par le fait que les petits entrepreneurs peuvent néanmoins obtenir le rendement 
relativement plus faible, susceptible d’étre généralement réalisé avec les moyens 
financiers limités 4 leur disposition. Ainsi, un autre phénoméne, souvent observé 
dans la pratique, a savoir la diversité de grandeur de l’entreprise dans une seule et 
méme industrie, trouve peut-étre une explication théorique. 

L’analyse suppose également que lorsque les capitaux a la disposition de 
homme d’affaires augmentent, il se peut que l’agrandissement de son entreprise 
ne lui apporte aucun avantage. I] peut méme étre plus profitable pour lui de ces- 
ser complétement de se vouer a l’industrie en question et de placer ses fonds dans 
une autre branche, dans laquelle il pourra obtenir le rendement « normal» corres- 
pondant a ce capital plus élevé. 

Un bref essai, en vue d’adapter le modéle théorique a la réalité, montre que ces 
résultats peuvent avoir une certaine valeur générale, comme tendances. 

Finalement, l’examen des causes du rationnement des capitaux révéle un fac- 
teur qui contribue a la concentration des richesses et des capitaux. En effet, l’en- 
treprise dont le rendement a atteint un niveau élevé peut avoir a sa disposition les 
fonds les plus considérables sur le marché des capitaux. D’autre part, notre ana- 
lyse permet d’affirmer que plus l’entreprise est vaste, plus son rendement sera 
élevé, du moins jusqu’a un certain point. 




















SPAREN, KAPITAL UND ZINS* 


EINE KRITISCHE BETRACHTUNG 


Die beiden Begriffe «Sparen» und « Kapital» weisen trotz all den 
Untersuchungen der letzten Zeit manche Unklarheiten auf. Na- 
mentlich ist es bisher nicht gelungen, die Antithese zwischen der 
klassischen Auffassung, die das Sparen als Schliissel zum wirtschaft- 
lichen Fortschritt betrachtete, und der Keynesschen Kritik an der- 
selben vollstandig zu beheben. Bei Keynes ist bekanntlich die Niitz- 
lichkeit des Sparens von der Konjunkturphase abhingig, indem er 
in Depressionszeiten Sparen fiir schadlich halt. Wir wollen nun im 
folgenden die beiden Begriffe « Sparen» und « Kapital» einer nahern 
Betrachtung unterziehen. 


Die drei Auslegungen des Begriffes « Sparen» 


1. Sparen als Riicklage eines Teiles des individuellen Einkom- 
mens. Dies ist das nominelle oder Geldsparen. 

2. Sparen als Kapitalakkumulation oder materielle Reichtums- 
ansammlung, was wir als Realsparen (Sachsparen) bezeichnen kén- 
nen. Dies ist die einzige Form, die Beachtung verdient, weil sie zu 
einer Vermehrung der der Gesamtheit zur Verfiigung stehenden 
Mittel fiihrt. 

3. Sparen als Anhaufung verfiigbarer Arbeit ftir Zwecke, die au- 
Berhalb der bloBen Subsistenz der Kollektivitat liegen. Wenn die 
Gesellschaft und ihre individuellen Glieder Bediirfnisse haben, die 
sie veranlassen, mehr zu arbeiten, so kann in dem Mabe als der 
technische Fortschritt erméglicht, das Subsistenzniveau mit gerin- 
gerem Arbeitsaufwand zu erreichen, diese zusatzliche Arbeit zur 
Herstellung von Produktivgiitern verwendet werden, wodurch sich 
die Mittel der Gesamtheit vermehren. 

Diese drei Auslegungen miissen miteinander iibereinstimmen. Es 
ist das Bestehen des zum Einsatz bereiten Faktors der «miBigen 
Arbeit», der die Bildung von mehr Realkapital erméglicht, und 
dieses wiederum fiihrt zu einer Steigerung der Einkommen, die — 
wenn sie nicht gleichzeitig von einem entsprechenden Konsumzu- 
wachs begleitet ist — ein erhéhtes Geldsparen zur Folge hat. 


* Aus dem Spanischen iibersetzt. 
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Diskordanzen zwischen den dret Auslegungen des Sparens in der Geldwirtschaft 


Diese Ubereinstimmung ist in unserer derzeitigen Wirtschaft, in der 
Arbeitslosigkeit und Uberproduktion herrschen, nicht sehr ausge- 
pragt. Arbeitslosigkeit ist ein Zeichen dafiir, daB die Wirtschaft 
nicht imstande ist, das Sparen von Arbeit in reales Sparen umzu- 
wandeln. In der Uberproduktion kommt die Schwierigkeit zum 
Ausdruck, das Sachsparen in Geldeinkommen zu verwandeln. 


Zwischen unfreiwilliger Arbeitslosigkeit und Uberproduktion be- 
steht eine klare gegenseitige Abhangigkeit. Wenn Uberproduktion 
auftritt, d.h. wenn die Giiter ohne Verkaufsméglichkeit in den Han- 
den der Produzenten bleiben, so kénnen diese die Finanzmittel nicht 
zuriickerhalten, die sie fiir die Produktion der betreffenden Giiter 
aufgewendet haben. Und friiher oder spater sehen sie sich gezwun- 
gen, entweder die Produktion einzustellen oder wenigstens zu redu- 
zieren, wodurch Arbeitslosigkeit entsteht. 

Diese Schwierigkeiten sind in einer Naturalwirtschaft nicht vor- 
stellbar. Robinson Crusoe z.B. kann Kapital anhaufen, indem er 
einen Teil seines taglichen Arbeitsaufwandes fiir den Lebensunter- 
halt verwendet und sich dariiber hinaus der Herstellung von Netzen, 
der Verbesserung seiner Unterkunft, dem Bau eines Bootes oder 
aihnlichem widmet. Oder er kann seine Arbeit wahrend einiger Tage 
ausschlieBlich darauf verwenden, Nahrungsmittel anzusammeln, 
wodurch es ihm nachher wiahrend einer bestimmten Zeit méglich 
ist, von seinen Vorraten zu leben und seine ganze Arbeitskraft zur 
Vermehrung seiner Kapitalgiiter einzusetzen. 

In unserer heutigen Gesellschaft wird gleichzeitig ein Teil der Ar- 
beitskrafte dafiir eingesetzt, Konsumgiiter fiir die ganze Bevolke- 
rung zu produzieren, wahrend die iibrigen Arbeitskrafte zur Erzeu- 
gung von Produktionsmitteln Verwendung finden. Es ist eine der 
Funktionen des Geldmechanismus, diese Tatigkeiten zu koordinie- 
ren, damit die Erzeuger von Produktionsmitteln iiber Konsumgiiter 
verfiigen kénnen, die von den andern erzeugt werden, und letztere 
entsprechenden Anteil an den nicht zum Konsum bestimmten Gii- 
tern haben. 


Eine solche arbeitsteilige Wirtschaft ware ohne die Mitwirkung 
des Geldes unméglich. Aber das Geld schafft zugleich das Problem 
der Produktionsfinanzierung, und hier entstehen die Schwierigkei- 
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ten. Wenn infolge Absatzmangels die Unternehmer ihre Liquiditat 
einbiiBen, so sehen sie sich in die Unméglichkeit versetzt — obwohl 
sie iber geniigend Kapital verfiigen —, Lohne, Rohstoffe und die 
sonstigen mit der Produktion verkniipften Aufwendungen zu zah- 
len. Dies zeigt, daB ohne normales Funktionieren des Geldmechanis- 
mus die Wirtschaft nicht richtig arbeiten kann. 


Die Diskordanzen sind institutionell bedingt 


Einige Nationalékonomen sind der Auffassung, daB die erwahnten 
Schwierigkeiten nicht auf institutionelle Faktoren zuriickzufiihren 
seien, sondern mit der eigentlichen Konstitution der Wirtschaft zu- 
sammenhangen. Was ist hievon zu halten? 

Aus den Darlegungen von Keynes und einigen andern Autoren 
kénnte geschlossen werden, da} die Kapitalmenge zu grof werden 
kénnte, so daB ein Teil der verfiigbaren Arbeitskrafte unbeschaftigt 
bliebe. Diese Ansicht erscheint mir nicht begriindet. Es ist unvor- 
stellbar, daB eine Gesellschaft ihre Bediirfnisse als gesattigt betrach- 
tet und keine Méglichkeit mehr hatte, ihren Lebensstandard zu ver- 
bessern. Es wird immer Dinge geben, nach denen ein Bedarf be- 
steht und die durch Arbeit geschaffen werden kénnen: neue Trans- 
portwege, Bibliotheken, Krankenhauser, Konzertsale usw. Die Ver- 
wendungsm6glichkeiten fiir die menschliche Arbeit sind unersch6épf- 
lich. 

Es kann jedoch vorkommen, das die Mitglieder einer Gesell- 
schaft — nachdem einmal ihre elementaren Bediirfnisse befriedigt 
sind — an Stelle der Arbeit, mit deren Hilfe sie ihre Lebensbedingun- 
gen verbessern kénnten, die MuBe vorziehen. Dies ist bei einigen 
primitiven Vélkern tatsachlich der Fall. Aber dann ist héchstens 
eine freiwillige Arbeitslosigkeit die Folge, d.h. ein Nichtanbieten 
von Arbeitskraft iiber die Befriedigung der taglichen Bediirfnisse 
hinaus. 

Doch dies ist nicht dasselbe wie die erzwungene Arbeitslosigkeit, 
bei der die Menschen tatsachlich zur Arbeit bereit waren, damit sie 
ihre primaren oder héherwertigen Bediirfnisse befriedigen kénnen. 
Die in einer freien Gesellschaft verfiigbare Arbeit ist nicht gleich der 
Summe der méglichen Anstrengungen der Einzelnen; es handelt 
sich vielmehr um freiwillige Leistungen. 
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Keynes hat sich von der vorgefaBten Meinung leiten lassen, da 
der Zins vom Nutzen des Kapitals abhangt. Dies ist in Wirklichkeit 
die Produktivitatsidee, der er friiher huldigte, und von der er sich 
nicht ganz frei machen konnte. Da Keynes anderseits der Ansicht 
ist, daB der Zins ganz verschwinden kann, wenn die Kapitalmenge 
zu groB wird, so wiirde dies zugleich bedeuten, da das Kapital in 
keiner Verwendung mehr einen Nutzen abwirft. Die Dinge liegen 
jedoch gerade umgekehrt: Wenn der Zins verschwinden wiirde, so 
kénnte das Kapital auch in jenen Bereichen verwendet werden, in 
denen es wohl einen Nutzen abwirft, freilich ohne daB dieser die 
Zinskosten decken wirde, die durch die Investition bedingt sind. 
Nutzbringendes und rentables Kapital ist nicht dasselbe. 

Es wird manchmal behauptet, das es unentwickelten Landern 
nicht méglich sei, sich ohne die Hilfe fortgeschrittener Lander von 
ihrem Elend zu befreien, weil Technik und industrielle Ausriistung 
fehlen. Wenn damit gemeint ist, daB diese Lander daher zu dauern- 
dem Elend verurteilt seien, so bestreite ich dies. Es gibt kein Land, 
mag es noch so riickstandig sein, das nicht irgendeine produktive 
Technik besitzt. Der Umstand, da8 bei primitiver Technik mehr 
Arbeit als in fortgeschrittenen Landern aufgewendet werden muB, 
um die beschrankten Ziele zu erreichen, bildet an sich keinen Grund 
fiir Arbeitslosigkeit. Daraus resultiert Armut, aber keine Arbeits- 
losigkeit. Und wenn dieses Land mittels auswartiger Hilfe seine 
Technik verbessern kann, so wird es dieselben Ziele schneller und 
leichter erreichen. Die Dinge lagen anders, wenn ein solches unter- 
entwickeltes Land unter einem Mangel an Arbeitskraften leiden 
wirde. 

Es ergibt sich somit, daB die angefiihrten Schwierigkeiten unserer 
Wirtschaft institutioneller Natur sind und keineswegs als konstitu- 
tionell betrachtet werden diirfen. 


Das Problem des Sparens 


Sparen ist das Nichtausgeben von Einkommen, um in der Zukunft 
iiber eine Kaufkraftreserve zu verfiigen. Es ist somit eine Art Kredit 
auf die Zukunft. Was deshalb den Sparer interessiert, ist nicht, ob 
die Giiter, die er zu erwerben beabsichtigt, heute erhaltlich sind, 
sondern, dafs sie dann produziert oder ihm ausgefolgt werden kén- 
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nen, wenn er sie braucht. Da die Giiter, iiber die der Sparer in Zu- 
kunft verfiigen wird, auf seinen Wunsch produziert oder schon vor- 
handenen Vorraten entnommen werden miissen, werden durch seine 
Nachfrage zugleich die Anteile der ibrigen Konsumenten vermin- 
dert. Auf Grund welchen Rechtes kann der Sparer seine Nachfrage 
ausiiben und auf Grund welcher Verpflichtung werden die Men- 
schen von morgen ihm die nachgefragten Giiter aushandigen? 

Das Recht des nachfragenden Kaufers erscheint durch die Tat- 
sache gegeben, daf er seinerzeit sein Gesamteinkommen hatte ver- 
brauchen kénnen, es aber nicht getan hat. Es ist daher gerechtier- 
tigt, daB sein damaliger Verzicht durch einen seinen Ersparnissen 
entsprechenden kiinftigen Verbrauch kompensiert wird. Die Ver- 
pflichtung des zukiinftigen Produzenten, die betreffenden Giiter be- 
reitzustellen, ist schon weniger klar. Welche Kompensation werden 
die zukiinftigen Produzenten fiir ihre zusatzlichen Leistungen fin- 
den, die jenen zukommen, die friither sparten und jetzt ihre Erspar- 
nisse verzehren? Diese Kompensation ist nur dann méglich, wenn 
auf Grund des erfolgten Sparens die zukiinftigen Produzenten iiber 
ein entsprechendes Realkapital verfiigen konnen. DemgemaB be- 
steht eine Verpflichtung des Sparers, seine Ersparnisse in die Erzeu- 
gung neuen Realkapitals zu investieren. Tut er es nicht, so verfallt 
sein natirliches Recht, in der Zukunft iiber seine Ersparnisse zu ver- 
fiigen, da in diesem Falle diejenigen, die die Gegenleistung in der 
Zukunft hervorbringen, nichts Positives dafiir empfangen. 

Vielleicht wird man entgegnen, da der Rechtsanspruch des Spa- 
rers gleichwohl bestehen bleibt, da er ja seinerzeit nur einen Teil 
seines Einkommens ausgegeben hat. Doch stammen anderseits die 
Einkommen aus der Produktion, und in ihr kristallisieren und mate- 
rialisieren sich samtliche Einkommen, d.h. sowohl jene Teile, die 
ausgegeben wie auch jene, die gespart wurden. Diejenige Giiter- 
menge, die den nicht verwendeten Einkommensteilen entspricht, 
wird also beim Produzenten verblieben sein, ohne konsumiert zu 
werden, und in ihr liegt der Gegenwert der Ersparnisse, iiber den 
man in der Zukunft verfiigen kann. 

Dieser Einwand beruht auf einem Irrtum in bezug auf den Be- 
griff der Kapitalbildung, in den auch Keynes verfallen zu sein 
scheint. Er ist der Ansicht, daB Kapitalbildung dann stattfindet, 
wenn ein Unternehmer sich dazu entschlieBt, Kapitalgiiter statt 
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Konsumgiiter herzustellen. Die Erzeugung — sei es von Kapital- 
oder Konsumgiitern — bedeutet auf der einen Seite Ansammlung 
von Produkten, auf der andern Seite Verteilung von Einkommen, 
die im Prinzip als aquivalent angesehen werden kénnen. Wenn ei- 
nige der Einkommensbeziiger ihre Ersparnisse nicht in Kapitalgii- 
tern anlegen, also nicht in Realkapital umwandeln, dann bleibt 
eine entsprechende Menge an Giitern unverkauflich. In diesem 
Falle wirkt sich das Verhalten der Sparer negativ aus. Statt eines 
Nutzens resultiert ein Schaden, und wenn die Nichtinvestierung von 
Sparmitteln weiter um sich greift, miindet die Entwicklung in eine 
ernste Wirtschaftskrise’. 

Ersparnisse, die in Geld gehalten werden, sind soit als ein « Fehl- 
sparen» zu betrachten. Die Kapitalbildung kann erst dann als vollzo- 
gen gelten, wenn die Ersparnisse zur Anschaffung von Kapitalgiitern 
aus der laufenden Produktion verwendet werden und neues Fixkapi- 
tal im Gegenwert der Ersparnisse entsteht. Nur unter dieser Bedin- 
gung bringt das Sparen den kiinftigen Produzenten einen Nutzen, was 
sie gerechterweise verpflichtet, dem Sparer in Zukunft eine Gegen- 
leistung zukommen zu lassen in Hohe seiner investierten Ersparnisse. 
Im gegenteiligen Fall ist der Anspruch des Sparers ungerechtfertigt 
und rechtswidrig. 


Uber die Bildung von Kapital 

Nun miissen wir noch festlegen, was wir in unserem Zusammenhang 
unter Kapitalbildung zu verstehen haben. Echte Kapitalbildung er- 
folgt durch: 

a) Anschaffung neuer Kapitalgiiter; 

b) Finanzierung neuer industrieller Anlagen; 

c) Kauf von neuerstellten Gebauden, Mietshausern usw.; 

d) die Erstellung von 6ffentlichen Bauten fiir allgemeine Zwecke. 

Alle diese Transaktionen haben zwei gemeinsame Merkmale: 
1. Das Geld verwandelt sich aus einem monetaren Fonds, der der 
Zirkulation entzogen ist, in Mittel, die der Alimentierung der Pro- 
duktion dienen und in Konsumenteneinkommen, die als Nachfrage 
in Erscheinung treten; 2. die dauerhaften Giiter, die (wie die nicht 

1. Zweifellos war es eine unklare Vorstellung dieser Tatsache, die Keynes dazu 


fuhrte, den Konsum fir wirksamer zu halten als die Kapitalbi!dung im Hinblick 
auf die Erhaltung des Volkseinkommens und der Beschaftigung. 
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dauerhaften) Zirkulationskapital sind, solange sie in den Handen 
der Produzenten bleiben, verwandeln sich in Fixkapital, wenn sie 
von den Sparern erworben werden. Da sie von den Erwerbern im- 
mobilisiert werden, haben sie keinen lahmenden EinfluB auf den 
Markt. 

Daneben kénnen die Ersparnisse auch angelegt werden, ohne daB 
es sich dabei um eine echte Kapitalbildung handelt. Dies ist z.B. 
der Fall bei Investitionen in Giitern, die nicht aus der laufenden 
Produktion stammen, in Grund- und Hauseigentum, in Schuldtitel, 
Obligationen oder Aktien privater Unternehmungen. Wird ein Teil 
der Ersparnisse in Wertschriften investiert, anstatt in Giitern der 
laufenden Produktion, so vermindert sich die Nachfrage nach diesen 
letzteren. Auch der Erwerb neuer Aktien und Obligationen bedeu- 
tet an sich keine Kapitalbildung. Diese erfolgt erst, wenn die kapital- 
emittierende Gesellschaft mit den erhaltenen Mitteln Kapitalgiiter 
nachfragt oder Bauten erstellt. 

Werden die Ersparnisse in dieser Weise angelegt, so hat dies einen 
Nachfrageausfall bei den Giitern der laufenden Produktion zur 
Folge. Wohl flieBen diese Mittel in die Hande von Konsumenten, 
die damit in der Folge Giiter der laufenden Produktion erwerben 
kénnen; doch kénnen sie diese Gelder auch horten, so da bei sol- 
chen Kaufen immer Mittel hangen bleiben, die erst spater wieder 
in den Kreislauf der neu erzeugten Produkte zuriickkehren’. 


Der Zins und die Liquiditatspraferenz 


Die beweglichen und unbeweglichen Giiter, die wir eben erwahnt 
haben, erzielen einen Preis, der mit dem Ertrag, den sie hervorbrin- 
gen, in Beziehung steht. Aus dem Verhiltnis zwischen diesem Er- 
trag und dem Preis ergibt sich der Zins, den die Giiter abwerfen. 
Wie bildet sich nun jener Preis? 

Nach Auffassung der Klassiker ergibt sich der Preis bei gegebe- 
nem Marktzins, indem man den Nettoertrag durch diesen Markt- 
zins dividiert. Dies setzt voraus, daB der Marktzins unabhangig ist 
vom Zins, den die Ertragsgiiter abwerfen. 

2. Eine Berechnung hat ergeben, da8B in der spanischen Wirtschaft der Wert 


solcher Transaktionen, die zu keiner Kapitalbildung fiihren, mehr als 30% des 
Volkseinkommens ausmacht. 
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Die klassische Okonomie nahm an, daB der Zins durch die Pro- 
duktivitat des Kapitals bestimmt sei. Ich kann auf dieses Problem 
hier nicht naher eintreten. Keynes, der iiber lange Zeit ein Verfech- 
ter dieser Theorie war, nahm in seinem letzten Werk von ihr Ab- 
stand. Nach seiner These gibt es zwei Haupttypen des Zinses, nam- 
lich einen, den er Marginaleffizienz des Kapitals nennt und einen 
andern, der den eigentlichen Zins darstellt und hauptsachlich durch 
zwei Faktoren bestimmt wird: durch die im Umlauf befindliche 
Geldmenge und durch das, was Keynes die Liquiditatspraferenz der 
Wirtschaftssubjekte nennt, was im Grunde nichts anderes als eine 
neue Bezeichnung fiir die Knappheit der liquiden oder monetaren 
Mittel ist. 

Nach der Produktivitatshypothese wiirde die Investition durch 
den Zins angeregt, den die Produktion abwirft. Keynes’ These ist 
gerade umgekehrt: die Marginaleffizienz beschrankt die Investi- 
tionsméglichkeiten auf jene Falle, in denen der Nettoertrag héher 
ist als der Marktzins. Leider wird die These von Keynes nicht klar 
formuliert: «Wenn ein Wirtschaftssubjekt eine Kapitalanlage er- 
wirbt, so hat es wahrend deren Lebensdauer ein Anrecht auf die vor- 
aussichtlichen Ertrage, die es aus dem Verkauf der Produktion, nach 
Abzug der Produktionskosten, zu erhalten hofft. Diese jahrlichen 
Einkommen Q,, Q.,, ...Q,, nennen wir den mutmaSlichen Ertrag 
der Investition. Diesem gegeniiber steht der Angebotspreis der Ka- 
pitalanlage (im Unterschied zum Marktpreis, zu dem die betref- 
fende Kapitalanlage tatsachlich zu kaufen ist). Das ist jener Preis, 
der einen Unternehmer gerade noch dazu veranlassen wiirde, eine 
zusatzliche Einheit dieses Kapitals neu zu produzieren, was zuwei- 
len als Substitutionskosten bezeichnet wird.» «Genauer gesagt», 
fiigt er dann spater hinzu, «ist die Marginaleffizienz des Kapitals 
gleich dem Diskontsatz, der den Wert der jahrlichen Einkommen, 
die vom betreffenden Kapital wahrend seiner Lebensdauer erwartet 
werden, mit seinem Angebotspreis gerade in Ubereinstimmung 
bringt»3. 

Es scheint, da sich Keynes in diesen nicht sehr klaren Darlegungen 
in einem circulus vitiosus bewegt; denn die Differenz zwischen dem 

3. The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money (Macmillan, London 1936), 


S. 135. (Dieses und die folgenden Keynes-Zitate sind aus dem englischen Original 
frei tibersetzt.) 
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Preis einer Reihe von Jahreseinkommen und ihrem derzeitigen Wert 
kann nur nach vorheriger Kenntnis des ZinsfuBes festgestellt werden. 
Keynes hat m.E. das Problem unnétig kompliziert. Der Markt- 
zins kann einfacher und klarer mit Hilfe des alten Gesetzes von An- 
gebot und Nachfrage erklart werden. Die Nachfrage wird in diesem 
Fall von den Besitzern der liquiden Sparmittel ausgeiibt, wahrend 
das Angebot von den Besitzern der mobilen und immobilen Werte 
ausgeht. Die Nachfrage kann in Geldeinheiten ausgedriickt werden, 
die auf dem Markt gegen diese Werte angeboten werden; das An- 
gebot wird durch die Zahl der Ertragseinheiten gebildet, die die 
Besitzer von Werten verkaufen wollen. Was der Markt festsetzt, ist 
der Preis der Ertragseinheit, dessen inverse GréBe der ZinsfuB ist. 

Doch st6Bt diese einfache Erklarung der Preisbestimmung, die 
man fiir die iibrigen Giiter leicht gelten laBt, bei den Okonomen in- 
sofern auf eine Schwierigkeit, als diese mehr oder weniger unbewuBt 
fiir jene andern Giiter weniger dem Angebot als den Reproduktions- 
kosten eine marktregulierende Funktion einraumen. Fiir die mo- 
bilen und immobilen Werte gibt es aber keine solchen Reproduk- 
tionskosten, obschon bei Keynes an friiherer Stelle in seinen Substi- 
tutionskosten ein Ansatz hierzu vorliegt. 

Die Reproduktionskosten kénnen aber diese Funktion gar nicht 
haben, da sie nur a posterior: auftreten. Wenn der Preis, der sich aus 
dem freien Spiel von Angebot und Nachfrage ergibt, niedriger ist 
als der Kostenpreis, dann geht die Nachfrage so lange zuriick, bis 
das Gleichgewicht erreicht ist. Wenn jener Preis dagegen hoher ist, 
werden die Produktion und entsprechend auch das Angebot stimu- 
liert. Bekanntlich ist dieser Regulator jedoch nicht immer gegeben; 
so fehlt er vollstandig bei den nicht reproduzierbaren Giitern und 
auch dann, wenn die Produktion nicht méglich oder nicht frei ist 
(z.B. Kunstwerke, Monopole). Dies trifft u.a. auch bei Liegen- 
schaften, insbesondere beim Grund und Boden, zu. Da diese Giiter 
nicht nach Belieben produziert werden kénnen, haben sie einen 
Monopolpreis, der nur durch den Wunsch oder die Notwendigkeit 
ihrer Erwerbung und die Mittel, die den Kaufern zur Verfiigung 
stehen, begrenzt wird, sowie durch die beschrankte Wettbewerbs- 
méglichkeit der Verkaufer. Aus diesem Preis und dem Ertrag ergibt 
sich die Rendite, die bei erstklassigen Werten dem Marktzins ent- 
spricht. 
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Bei den mobilen Werten gibt es keine absolute Grenze fiir das 
Angebot, aber gleichwohl kann die Vermehrung solcher Werte 
nicht der Produktion der iibrigen Giiter gleichgestellt werden. Der 
Versuch von Keynes, den Angebotspreis dem Substitutionspreis 
gleichzusetzen, ist mit dem bereits angedeuteten Fehler behaftet. In 
Wirklichkeit ist das Angebot durch den Kredit begrenzt, den die 
Schuldner genieBen, und der dahinfiele, wenn die Emissionen be- 
stimmte, durch die Vorsicht gezogene Grenzen iiberschreiten wiir- 
den. Anderseits wiirde eine Uberemission die Notierungen driicken 
und den ZinsfuB prohibitiv werden lassen. 

Die Liquiditatspraferenz, die Keynes fiir einen den Zins bestim- 
menden Faktor hilt, ist aber nicht Ursache des Zinses. Seitdem die 
Anlage der Ersparnisse zu einer Spekulation geworden ist, zu einem 
mehr oder weniger eintraglichen Geschaft, ist der Sparer zum War- 
ten geneigt. Folglich dient das Halten von Ersparnissen in liquider 
Form dem Zweck, die giinstigsten Gelegenheiten wahrzunehmen. 
Dieses Verhalten, das Keynes Liquiditatspraferenz nennt, fiihrt sei- 
ner Meinung nach zu einer Einengung des Marktes. Wir haben je- 
doch bereits aufgezeigt, daB nicht dadurch Kapitalknappheit ver- 
ursacht wird, sondern durch die Absorbierung der Ersparnisse im 
Kauf und Verkauf von Werten. Diese Absorption vermag eine solche 
Verknappung zu erzeugen, da die Industrie — wenn sie Finanz- 
mittel iiber den Wertpapiermarkt erhalten will — einen Zins zahlen 
mu, der der Anlage in bestehenden Wertpapieren entspricht, zu- 
ziiglich der Risikopramie. 

Keynes anerkennt schlieBlich selbst, daB die Liquiditatspraferenz 
nicht Ursache, sondern Folge der Zinsveranderungen ist, wenn er 
sagt: «Es besteht eine notwendige Bedingung, ohne die es eine Li- 
quiditatspraferenz fiir Geld als Form der Vermégensauf bewahrung 
nicht geben wiirde, namlich die Unsicherheit iiber die kiinftige Zins- 
héhe»*. Und an spiterer Stelle fiigt er hinzu: « Die Aussichten wer- 
den nicht von allen Wirtschaftssubjekten gleich beurteilt und jeder, 
der von der herrschenden Meinung abweicht, die in den Marktno- 
tierungen zum Ausdruck kommt, wird gut daran tun, liquide Mittel 
zu halten, um im geeigneten Augenblick daraus Nutzen zu ziehen’. 
Es ist klar, daB bei Ausschaltung der Zinsschwankungen die Liqui- 


4. Ibid. S. 168. 
5. Ibid. S. 169. 
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ditatspraferenz 7pso facto dahinfallen wiirde. Denn wenn man wiiBte, 
was in der Zukunft geschehen wird, «ware es immer vorteilhafter, 
einen Schuldtitel zu kaufen, als Vermégen in Form von Geld zu 
halten»®. 

Die primare Ursache der Verknappung ist der Entzug von Mit- 
teln fiir Transaktionen auf dem Wertpapiermarkt. Die Schwankun- 
gen des ZinsfuBes, die dort auftreten, lassen die Liquiditatsprafe- 
renz entstehen, die ihrerseits wiederum die Verknappung zusatzlich 
erhoht. 


Escuela Central Superior de Comercio GERMAN BERNACER 
Madrid (Espana) 


ZUSAMMENFASSUNG 


Es gibt drei Begriffe des Sparens: Geldsparen (nicht ausgegebenes Einkommen), 
reales Sparen (nicht konsumierte Giitermenge), Sparen von Arbeit (durch tech- 
nischen Fortschritt). 

Arbeitslosigkeit ist ein Zeichen dafiir, daB das Wirtschaftssystem nicht im- 
stande ist, das Sparen von Arbeit in reales Sparen umzuwandeln. Uberproduk- 
tion entsteht dadurch, daB die Umwandlung des realen Sparens in Geldeinkom- 
men nicht gelingt. Solch mangelnde Ubereinstimmungen sind nur in einer Geld- 
wirtschaft méglich, nicht aber in einer Naturalwirtschaft. In bezug auf die Uber- 
produktion ist dies ohne weiteres klar. Aber auch fiir die Arbeitslosigkeit trifft dies 
zu. Wenn die Unternehmer ihre Produkte nicht vollstandig absetzen kénnen, 
sind sie auBerstande, die Produktion weiterhin zu finanzieren und hiezu auch 
nicht gewillt, weil die Preise sinken und die Erzeugung unrentabel wird. Sie in- 
vestieren nicht mehr, und die Nachfrage nach Arbeit geht zuriick. 

Die durch den Riickgang der Verkaufe verursachte unfreiwillige Erhéhung 
der Lager ist keine eigentliche Investition. Als Investition ist vielmehr nur die 
freiwillige Umwandlung von Geldsparen in reale Giiter zu betrachten. 

Das Gleichgewicht der Wirtschaft ist ein monetares Problem, das Problem 
namlich, die Wirtschaft durch das Mittel des Geldes zu regulieren. Die Hinder- 
nisse, die dabei auftreten, sind institutioneller und nicht konstitutioneller Natur. 

Weder eine Uberkapazitat an Arbeit noch an Kapital ist wahrscheinlich, wie 
Keynes annahm. Mehr Realkapital ist immer erwiinscht, und Arbeit ist das Mit- 
tel hierzu. Eine Uberkapazitat an Arbeit im Vergleich zu den Bediirfnissen ver- 
ursacht MuBe, nicht Arbeitslosigkeit. Diese letztere liegt dann vor, wenn unter 
dem Druck der Bediirfnisse ein Uberangebot an Arbeit besteht; dieses Uberange- 
bot muB fiir die Befriedigung dieser Bediirfnisse verwendet werden. Nur eine ex- 
terne Ursache kann dies verhindern. 


6. Ibid. S. 169. 


10 
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Sparen ist das Nichtausgeben von Einkommen, um in der Zukunft iiber eine 
Kaufkraftreserve zu verfiigen. Die Sparer arbeiten in der Gegenwart fiir andere, 
damit andere in der Zukunft fiir sie arbeiten. Das Recht des Sparers, das auf der 
Enthaltung zugunsten anderer beruht, ist offensichtlich. Wodurch aber sollen die 
Menschen von morgen verpflichtet sein, zugunsten der Sparer von gestern zu ar- 
beiten? Diese Pflicht kann sich nur auf die Investition des Sparers von gestern 
griinden, wobei die Dienste des neuen Realkapitals die kiinftige Kompensation 
bilden. Ersparnisse, die nicht investiert wurden, haben hingegen kein Anrecht 
auf kiinftige Giiter, da sie niemandem einen Nutzen verschaffen, auBer dem Spa- 
rer selbst. Sie sind im Gegenteil ein Ubel fiir die Gesellschaft, da sie Depression 
und Arbeitslosigkeit verursachen. 

Der Autor schlieBt mit einer Untersuchung der Bestimmungsgriinde des Zinses. 
Er diskutiert die Zinstheorie von Keynes und stellt eine neue auf, die auf der 
Nachfrage und dem Angebot von Wertschriften und ertragbringenden Aktiven 
beruht. 


SUMMARY 


There are three conceptions of saving: saving in the form of money (i.e. unex- 
pended income), real saving (i.e. an unconsumed quantity of goods), and saving 
of labour (thanks to technical progress). 

Unemployment is an indicatica that the economic system is unable to convert 
labour saving into real saving. Overproduction arises through lack of success in 
converting real saving into money income. These failures of correspondence are 
possible only in a money economy; they cannot occur in a barter economy. This 
is obviously true of overproduction, but it applies to unemployment as well. If 
producers cannot market the whole of their output, they will be unable to go on 
financing production; nor will they want to do so, since prices are falling and pro- 
duction is becoming unprofitable. They will stop investing, and the demand for 
labour will fall off. 

The involuntary accumulation of inventories which results from a decline in 
sales is not really an investment; that designation applies exclusively to the vol- 
untary conversion of money savings into real goods. 

The maintenance of equilibrium in an economy is a monetary problem, namely 
the problem of regulating the economy by means of money. Such obstacles as 
arise in the process are of an institutional not a constitutional character. 

Neither labour capacity nor capital capacity is likely to become excessive, as 
Keynes assumed. Additional real capital is always desirable, and Jabour is a 
means to that end. Labour capacity in excess of requirements leads to leisure but 
not to unemployment; the latter makes its appearance when, under the stimulus 
of needs, an oversupply of labour comes into existence. Such an oversupply is 
bound to be used for the satisfaction of those needs. Only an external cause can 
prevent this from happening. 

Saving is abstention from expenditure of income in order that a reserve of 
purchasing power may be available in the future. Those who save are working for 
others today in order that others shall work for them tomorrow. The right of the 
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savers, based on their abstinence for the benefit of others, is manifest. But what 
will oblige the men of tomorrow to work for the benefit of those who saved yester- 
day? The only possible basis for such an obligation is investment by the savers of 
yesterday, the service of the new real capital constituting the future reward. On 
the other hand, uninvested savings have no title to future goods. They are of no 
utility to anyone except the saver himself; on the contrary, they are a bad thing 
for society, since they give rise to depression and unemployment. 

The writer concludes with an inquiry into the causes determining the rate of 
interest. He discusses the Keynesian theory of interest and puts forward a new one, 
based on demand for and supply of securities and other productive assets. 


RESUME 


Il y a trois conceptions de l’épargne: l’épargne monétaire (c’est a dire les revenus 
non dépensés), l’épargne réelle (quantité de biens non consommés), l’épargne de 
travail (par le progrés technique). 

Le chémage indique que le systéme économique n’est pas 4 méme de transfor- 
mer ]’épargne de travail en épargne réelle. La surproduction apparait lorsque la 
conversion de l’épargne réelle en revenus ne parvient pas ase faire. De tels défauts 
de concordance ne peuvent se présenter que dans une économie monétaire, mais 
pas dans un systéme de troc. Cela est évidenten matiére de surproduction, mais ce- 
la s’applique également au chémage. Si les entrepreneurs ne peuvent entiérement 
écouler leurs produits, ils ne sont plus en mesure de continuer de financer la pro- 
duction; de plus, il ne sont également pas disposés a le faire, parce que les prix flé- 
chissent et que la production n’est plus rentable. Ils ne procédent plus a des in- 
vestissements et la demande de main-d’ceuvre diminue. 

L’accumulation involontaire des stocks, qui résulte du recul des ventes, n’est pas 
a proprement parler un investissement, terme qui s’applique plutét a la conver- 
sion volontaire de l’épargne monétaire en biens réels. 

Le maintien de l’équilibre économique est un probléme monétaire, a savoir le 
probléme de régler l’économie par le moyen de la monnaie. Les obstacles qui sur- 
gissent en l’occurrence sont de nature «institutionnelle» et non constitutionnelle. 

Ni la capacité de travail, ni celle du capital ne peuvent vraisemblablement de- 
venir excessives ainsi que l’a supposé Keynes. Un accroissement de capital réel est 
toujours désirable et le travail est le moyen d’y parvenir. Une capacité excessive 
de travail, comparativement aux besoins, entraine des loisirs mais pas le ch6mage. 
Ce dernier se présente lorsque, stimulée par les besoins, une offre excessive de 
main-d’ceuvre se manifeste; une telle offre excessive doit étre utilisée a satisfaire 
ces besoins. Seule, une cause externe peut empécher cela. 

L’épargne consiste 4 ne pas dépenser des revenus afin de disposer 4 l’avenir 
d’une réserve de pouvoir d’achat. Les épargnants travaillent dans le présent pour 
d’autres, afin que d’autres travaillent pour eux dans l’avenir. Le droit des épar- 
gnants, fondé sur leur abstention en faveur des autres, est évident. Mais qu’est- 
ce qui obligera les hommes de demain a travailler en faveur de ceux qui épargnent 
aujourd’hui? Cette obligation ne peut se fonder que sur l’investissement par l’épar- 
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gnant d’aujourd’hui, le service du nouveau capital réel représentant la future 
compensation. En revanche, ]’épargne qui n’a pas été investie n’a aucun droit aux 
biens futurs car elle n’est utile 4 personne, sauf a l’épargnant lui-méme. Au con- 
traire, elle est un mal pour lasociété car elle est cause de dépression et de chémage. 

L’auteur termine son exposé par une enquéte sur les causes déterminant le 
taux d’intérét. I] examine la théorie de l’intérét de Keynes et en élabore une nou- 
velle qui repose sur l’offre et la demande de titres et d’autres avoirs produisant un 


revenu. 
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ECONOMIC THEORY AND MEASUREMENT* 


Occasionally there springs up in the academic community extraordinary “‘cells”’ 
of ideas and research of such life and vitality that their influence reaches out into 
the whole world of the intellect. Such, for instance, was the group of economists 
at the University of Vienna at the close of last century, or the group at Cambridge 
University between the world wars. It is becoming more and more clear that the 
Cowles Commission and the leaders of the Econometric Society constitute such a 
group in the present day, in the sense that no economist anywhere in the world 
can afford to remain completely ignorant of the ferment of ideas, the new research 
techniques and new points of view which are constantly proceeding from the 
activities which center in a few rooms in the Social Science Building at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Econometrics has been one of the most significant “‘growing 
points” of economics in the past twenty years. It is not however a ‘‘school’’ in the 
sense of the ‘Austrian School’’, contending for the supremacy of its theoretical 
position against other schools, so much as a “‘movement”’, finding its bond of unity 
in the common skills and methods of its adherents rather than in any uniformity 
of theoretical position. The nerve center of this world movement is unquestionably 
the Cowles Commission, and the report on their first twenty years of work is there- 
fore of peculiar interest. 

The report consists first of a brief history of the Commission, intended to give 
the lay reader—and especiaJly the non-mathematical reader—some idea as to 
what this ferment of activity is all about. The history is brilliantly written—it is 
indeed a striking commentary on the essential unity of all high competence that a 
group specializing in the supposedly arid areas of high mathematics and statistics 
should produce a document which is a model of expository English, giving a clear 
picture in short compass not only of the history of the Commission, but of the 
ideas, techniques and theories which it has germinated and fostered. Like so 
many important creative contributions to human life and culture, the Commission 
is the result of a happy union of artist and patron—the artist in this case being 
represented by a small international group of economists who were interested in 
the application of more exact quantitative methods to the field of economics, and 
the patron of course being Alfred Cowles, a man with a rare combination of inter- 
est, objectivity, and, one presumes, financial resources. In Alfred Cowles indeed 
the econometricians found an ideal patron: a man something of an artist in the 
field himself, but with the sensitivity and insight to permit the unhampered devel- 
opment of the field by first-rate practicioners, often I am sure, in directions which 
were not along the lines of his own personal interests. 

The name ‘“‘Commission”’ is itself interesting and significant, though the report 
does not say why it was adopted. A research organization of this kind is usually 
called an “Institute”: the word ‘“‘Commission” carries with it a certain sense of 
“commitment” to a specific task—it is used, for instance, in the expression “‘Roy- 
al Commission” or ‘“‘Congressional Commission”’ to mean an ad hoc body created 


* A review note of Economic Theory and Measurement: A Twenty Year Research Report, 1932-1952. Cowles 
Commission for Research in Economics. The University of Chicago, 1952. 180 pages. 
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for a special investigation. In its early days in Colorado Springs one does get the 
impression that the embryo organization was ‘‘commissioned’”’ to do rather spe- 
cific pieces of research which were of interest to its sponsors: the work on stock 
market forcasting and on silver money perhaps were something of this nature. 
Especially after the move to Chicago in 1940, however, it is apparent that the 
research of the Commission increasingly follows an internal dynamic of its own 
creation. Nevertheless one detects a certain difference between the ‘‘Commission”’ 
and the ordinary research institute in the commitment of the Commission to an 
idea—the idea expressed in its motto which is also the title of the report, ‘“Theory 
and Measurement’’. The guiding idea behind the work of the Commission has 
been that of the interaction of theory and measurement in economics—theory guid- 
ing the attempts at measurement, and measurement in turn profoundly modify- 
ing theory, forcing it into forms which it would never have taken had it not been 
for the exacting requirements imposed by the quantitative method. In this respect 
the Cowles Commission differs somewhat from the work of the other great Ameri- 
can economic research agency—the National Bureau for Economic Research, 
where the emphasis has been on the collection and description of economic data 
rather than on the close interaction of theory and measurement. It would be un- 
just to describe the work of the National Bureau as measurement without theory, 
nevertheless the anti-theoretical biases of Wesley Mitchell inevitably left a stamp 
on the work of the Bureau, in the sense that its theory is not so much economic 
theory as a theory of measurement and description. For this reason the present 
writer at least cannot escape the impression that valuable as the work of the Na- 
tional Bureau has been, the work of the Cowles Commission has surpassed it in 
quality, and has made a much greater impact on the development of economic 
thought and knowledge. 

The central interests of the Gowles Commission were stated very clearly by 
Marschak in the 1943 report; the statement is worth quoting. ““The method of the 
studies is conditioned by the following four characteristics of economic data and 
economic theory: (a) The theory is a system of simultaneous equations, not a 
single equation; (b) some or all of these equations include ’random’ terms, re- 
flecting the influence of numerous erratic causes in addition to the few ’system- 
atic’ ones; (c) many data are given in the form of time series, subsequent events 
being dependent on preceding ones; (d) many published data refer to aggregates 
rather than to single individuals. The statistical tools developed for application in 
the older empirical sciences are not always adequate to meet all these conditions, 
and much new mathematical work is needed. To develop and improve suitable 
methods seems, at the present state of our knowledge, at least as important as to 
obtain immediate results—it is planned to continue these methodological studies 
systematically. The available results of mathematical analysis are currently ap- 
plied and tried out in econometric investigations; conversely, new situations 
arising in the course of practical work present new problems to the mathematician. 
It is intended to make this hand-in-hand work the basis of the Commission’s 
activities.”” 

The publications of the Commission in recent years reflect strongly the inter- 
ests focussed in Marschak’s statement. The basic concept is that of the ‘“‘model’’— 
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a system of simultaneous equations containing random terms, the variables of 
which are economic aggregates, and the parameters of which may be estimated 
by means of certain mathematical manipulations of data contained in time series. 
Monographs Number 10 (Statistical Inference in Dynamic Economic Models), 
edited by T. C. Koopmans, and Number 11 (Economic Fluctuations in the United 
States, 1921-1941) by L.R.Klein represent the immediate fruit of the line of 
work laid down by Marschak. It is characteristic however of the vitality of the 
Commission that it has also produced work of great interest and importance 
which is not in the direct line of its program—such is the famous monograph of 
Kenneth Arrow, Social Choice and Individual Values, which rocked welfare econom- 
ics to its foundations and which opened up for economists a whole new field of 
mathematical logic. On the methodological and theoretical side there has been a 
great deal of interest in the theory of economic behavior, both under assumptions 
of certainty and, what is by far the most important problem, under the more 
realistic assumption of uncertainty. Marschak himself in a number of papers has 
been an important contributor to this field. Finally there has been a great deal of 
interest in what has generally come to be known as “linear programming”’, in 
spite of the attempt on the part of the Cowles Commission itself to popularise the 
expression ‘‘activity analysis”. Monograph Number 13, Activity Analysis of Produc- 
tion and Allocation, edited by Tjalling C. Koopmans (1951) is a comprehensive col- 
lection of essays in this field, and by far the most important work to date in what 
promises to become a whole area of economic thought and techniques. 

It is impossible to summarise what is itself a summary, but I hope I have said 
enough to justify the proposition that when the history of economic thought in the 
twentieth century comes to be written, the work of the members of the Cowles 
Commission will occupy a large part of the book. In support of this proposition 
one may cite not the least interesting part of the report, an appendix which con- 
sists of brief biographies of all people who have been associated with the work of 
the Commission since its foundation. This appendix reads almost like an interna- 
tional ‘‘Who’s Who”’ of economics, and is a striking testimony to the world-wide 
impact of the Commission. 

It is all the more important, therefore, to ask ourselves at this point what is the 
significance of such a development for economics as a whole. Are we now reach- 
ing the point where mathematical economics occupies the center of the stage, and 
an economist without at least some mathematical background is as handicapped 
as, say, a physicist in a similar condition? There will probably always be speciali- 
zation in ‘‘mathematical economics’’, just as there is in mathematical physics, but 


are we getting to the point where there is really no ‘‘non-mathematical economics’’, 


“c“ hee) 


non-mathematical physics’? Judging by the extraordinary 
vitality of econometrics and its ability to attract such a Jarge proportion of the 
most brilliant younger economists, the answer to these questions would seem to be 
in the affirmative. What this means in effect is that economics is moving closer to 
the sciences and away from the humanities. In this movement there is much that 
is good, for a great part of the universe of the economist is capable of organization 
around the idea of measurement, and is therefore capable of being expressed in 


the language of measurement, which is mathematics. There is no reason why there 
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should not exist an economic science, just as well founded as any other science. 
Indeed, economics has certain advantages of its own which the other sciences do 
not possess: it is able, for instance to study its universe both at the ‘‘molar’’ level 
in terms of aggregates and also at the ‘“‘molecular” level in terms of the behavior 
of individual economic organizations. Few of the other sciences have this advan- 
tage, and I have hopes that economic science will have much to contribute to 
other sciences—certainly to the biological, and perhaps even to the physical 
sciences in method and in conceptual framework. 

Economic science, however, is not the whole of economics, and it is at this point 
that a possible danger arises in the development of a “‘subculture”’ of econometri- 
cians, enjoying a great deal of lively communication among themselves, but cut 
off from the less mathematical members of the profession by a difficulty of lan- 
guage—mathematics being a language which is not universally known. The more 
econometrics develops, therefore, the more important it becomes that there should 
be ‘‘middlemen”’ capable of interpreting the work of the econometricians to those 
whose interests lie more towards economic policy and legal economics, and also 
capable of ‘‘feeding back”’ to the econometricians problems which arise in the legal 
and administrative sphere. A good example of the failure of such interaction has 
been that of the American Anti-Trust Lawand its administration, where if anything 
the work of the “‘pure’’ economics has served to add confusion to an already 
chaotic situation, and the lawyers and administrators have not apparently been 
able to present their problems to the economists in a way that has stimulated fruit- 
ful research. If this has been 30 even at the relatively mundane mathematical level 
of, say, the theory of imperfect competition and monopoly, how much more diffi- 
cult is it going to be to organize fruitful interaction between the makers and 
administrators of laws in the economic sphere and those whose mathematical con- 
versation soars to the realm of saddle points, convex sets, Markov chains, non- 
linear stochastic difference equations, and similar elegances. The present report 
is, indeed, a clear indication that the Cowles Commission is aware of this problem, 
for the report itself is a most praiseworthy, and indeed a very successful attempt 
at precisely the kind of communication for which I am arguing. Nevertheless the 
problem remains, and I suspect needs to be worked on at deeper levels than the 
preparation of reports. One of the greatest dangers facing mankind is the develop- 
ment of non-communicating groups within the general framework of the growth 
of knowledge. We all tend to draw “‘iron curtains” round our own speciality, and 
attempts such as this report to raise these curtains are among the most important 
intellectual endeavors of our time. 


University of Michigan KENNETH E. BouLDING 
Ann Arbor, Michigan (U.S.A.) 
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DAS «KAPITAL IM ALLGEMEINEN» 
UND DIE «VIELEN KAPITALIEN» 


Ein Beitrag zur Methodologie des Marxschen « Kapitals» 


Einleitende Bemerkung 


Es hat bekanntlich zwei Plane gegeben (abgesehen von den am SchluB dieses Ar- 
tikels genannten Planvarianten), die Marx seinem 6konomischen Hauptwerk zu- 
grunde legen wollte: einen vom Jahre 1857 und den zweiten vom Jahre 1866. 
Zwischen den beiden liegt die neunjahrige Periode des Experimentierens und des 
standigen Suchens nach einer dem Stoff adaquaten Darstellungsform. Dabei voll- 
zieht sich ein ProzeB der fortschreitenden Einengung des urspriinglichen Planes, 
dem aber zugleich eine Ausweitung seines ersten Teiles entsprach. 

Im Plan von 1857 war das Gesamtwerk insechs «Biicher» aufgeteilt: das erste soll- 
te vom Kapital, das zweite vom Grundeigentum, das dritte von der Lohnarbeit, 
das vierte vom Staat, das fiinfte vom auswartigen Handel und das sechste vom Welt- 
markt und den Krisen handeln. Dem Ganzen wollte Marx eine Einleitung vor- 
ausschicken, worin «die allgemeinen abstrakten Bestimmungen, die daher mehr 
oder minder allen Gesellschaftsformen zukommen», erértert wiirden'. Indessen 
entschloB sich Marx bereits um die Wende des Jahres 1859, auf eine solche Einlei- 
tung zu verzichten, da ihm «jede Vorwegnahme erst zu beweisender Resultate 
stérend» schien?. 

Von den sechs Biichern des Werkes sollten schon nach dem urspriinglichen 
Plan die letzten drei (vom Staat, vom auswartigen Handel, vom Weltmarkt) nur 
skizziert werden, sich — wie Marx sagt — auf bloBe « Grundstriche» beschranken. 
Immerhin ist zumindest von einem dieser Biicher noch im Brief an Kugelmann 
vom 28. Dezember 1862 die Rede —ein Beweis, daB sie damals noch nicht endgiil- 
tig aus dem Gesamtplan des Werkes ausgeschieden waren‘. Dies diirfte erst in der 
Zeit zwischen 1863-1866 erfolgt sein, da sie im Plan von 1866 nicht mehr erwahnt 
werden. Damit lage bereits eine Einengung des urspriinglichen Planes vor. 

Die zweite Einengung bezieht sich auf die Biicher II und III, die vom Grund- 
eigentum und von der Lohnarbeit handeln sollten. Wann Marx auf diese Biicher 
verzichtet hat, l4Bt sich schwer sagen. Auch die von Kautsky (im Vorwort zum 
Band III der Theorien iiber den Mehrwert) veréffentlichten Marxschen Dispositio- 
nen fiir den ersten und den dritten Teil des Buches vom Kapital, die vom Januar 
1863 stammen, geben keinen endgiiltigen AufschluB dariiber. Allerdings werden 


1. Ein Torso dieser Einleitung wurde 1903 von Kautsky verdéffentlicht. 

2. Karl Marx, Zur Kritik der politischen Okonomie, Stuttgart 1909, S. liii. Im folgenden zitiert: Zur Kritik. Al- 
lerdings wird eine solche Einleitung wieder in einer der Dispositionen vom Januar 1863 erwahnt[s. Anhang]). 

3. Marx an Lassalle, 11. Marz 1859. (F.Lassalle, Nachgelassene Briefe und Schriften, Bd. 111, 1922, S. 120). 

4. In diesem Brief sagt Marx iiber sein zweites groBes Manuskript, woran er eben arbeitete, und das er un- 
ter dem geanderten Titel « Das Kapital, ein Beitrag zur Kritik der politischen Okonomie» herauszugeben 
gedachte: « Es ist die Quintessenz ..., und die Entwicklung des Folgenden (mit Ausnahme etwa des VerhAltnis- 
ses der verschiedenen Staatsformen zu den verschiedenen dkonomischen Strukturen der Gesellschaft) wiirde 
auch von anderen auf Grundlage des Gelieferten leicht auszufiihren sein.» (K. Marx, Briefe an Kugelmann aus 
den Jahren 1862-1874, Berlin 1927, S.15). 
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dort unter Punkt 3d des ersten und den Punkten 4 und 5 des dritten Teiles The- 
men angefihrt, die gewiB in den Rahmen der friiher vorgesehenen Biicher vom 
Grundeigentum und von der Lohnarbeit gefallen waren 5. Die urspriinglich ge- 
planten sechs Biicher wurden damit auf eines reduziert — auf das vom Kapital. 
Wenden wir uns nun der Ausweitung des verbleibenden I. Buches zu. Es ist 
klar, daB aus den ausgeschiedenen Biichern — und insbesondere aus II und III, 
soweit sie die «eigentliche 6konomische Grundentwicklung» enthielten® — sehr 
viel Stoff in das erste Buch heriibergenommen werden muBte. Aber nicht nur das! 
Nach dem urspriinglichen Plan? war auch das Buch vom Kapital in vier Ab- 
schnitte gegliedert, die a) vom « Kapital im allgemeinen», b) von der Konkur- 
renz, c) vom Kredit und schlieBlich d) vom Aktienkapital handeln sollten. Dem- 
entsprechend waren auch die ersten zwei Redaktionen des Werkes — also sowohl 
der vor 13 Jahren ver6ffentlichte Rohentwurf des Kapitals (1857/58) ® als auch das 
erwahnte zweite Manuskript von 1863/64 — im wesentlichen auf die Darstellung des 
« Kapitals im allgemeinen» beschrankt. «Es umfaBt in der Tat» — schrieb Marx tiber 
dieses zweite Manuskript im zitierten Brief an Kugelmann vom 28. Dezember 
1862 — «nur, was das dritte Kapitel der ersten Abteilung bilden sollte °, namlich 
das Kapital im allgemeinen. Es ist also nicht darin eingeschlossen die Konkurrenz 
der Kapitalien und das Kreditwesen.» Aber bereits einen Monat spater werden 
von Marx die (im Bd. III der Theorien abgedruckten) Dispositionen entworfen, die 
einen grundsatzlichen Bruch mit dem alten Einteilungsschema des Buches vom 
Kapital ankiindigen. Die Absicht einer gesonderten Darstellung der Konkurrenz, 
des Kreditwesens und des Aktienkapitals wird jetzt fallen gelassen — dafiir aber 
der vom « Kapital im allgemeinen» handelnde erste Abschnitt des I. Buches fort- 
schreitend erweitert. Der gréBte Teil der ausgeschiedenen Abschnitte b, c und d 
kann nun in dem letzten der drei Biicher, die vom ProduktionsprozeB des Kapitals, vom 
KirkulationsprozeS und von den Gestaltungen des Gesamtprozesses handeln sollten "°, 
untergebracht werden. Das Kapital hat damit seine endgiiltige Gestalt gewonnen. 


Das « Kapital im aligemeinen» und die «vielen Kapitalien» 


Es ist nur diese letzte (bisher kaum bemerkte) Plananderung des «Buches vom 
Kapital», die auf Grund des Marxschen « Rohentwurfes» von 1857/58 hier er- 


5. Diese Themen sind: Punkt 3d, I - «Kampf um den normalen Arbeitstag»; Punkt 4, III —- «Grund- 
rente (Illustration des Unterschieds von Wert und Produktionspreis) »; Punkt 5, III — «Geschichte des so- 
genannten Ricardoschen Rentengesetzes». (Siehe Karl Marx, Theorien iiber den Mehrwert, Bd. 111, Stuttgart 
1910, S. vii und viii, im folgenden als Theorien zitiert. 

6. Siehe den zitierten Brief an Lassalle vom 11. Marz 1859. 

7. Siehe die Planvariante in Marx’ Brief an Engels vom 2. April 1858. 

8. Karl Marx, Grundrisse der Kritik der politischen Okonomie (Rohentwurf) 1857-1858, 2 Bde., Moskau 1939 und 
1940; im folgenden als Grundrisse zitiert. — Es ist erstaunlich, daB dieses einzigartige Werk weder von den 
marxistischen noch von den nicht-marxistischen Schriftstellern des Westens, die neulich tiber Marx schrie- 
ben (Sweezy, Schlesinger, J. Robinson, Schumpeter u.a.), bemerkt wurde. Die einzige Ausnahme macht 
das interessante Buch von O. Morf, Das Verhdltnis von Wirtschaftstheorie und Wirtschaftsgeschichte bei Karl Marx, 
Bern 1951. (Vgl. dazu H.Popitz, Ayklos, Vol. V, Fasc.3, S.254ff.) Allerdings scheint keine der gréBeren 
westeuropaischen Bibliotheken ein Exemplar der Grundrisse zu besitzen. Einige Exemplare sind aber in den 
Vereinigten Staaten vorhanden, und die Erwerbung einer Fotostat- oder Mikrofilmkopie diirfte auf keine 
Schwierigkeiten stoBen. 

9. Die ersten zwei Kapitel (« Ware» und «Geld») wurden bereits in der 1859 gedruckten Schrift Zur Ari- 
tik behandelt. 


10. Brief an Kugelmann vom 13. Oktober 1866. 
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lautert werden soll. Der Rohentwurf schlieBt prinzipiell nicht nur alle in den 
Bereich der urspriinglich vorgesehenen Biicher II-VI fallenden Themen aus, 
sondern auch solche, die in den Abschnitten b—c des ersten Buches untersucht 
werden sollten '!, Er will von vornherein nur vom « Kapital im allgemeinen» handeln. 
Was bedeutet aber der Begriff des « Kapitals im allgemeinen»? Welche Stufe der 
Abstraktion wird hier erklommen? 

Wir wollen uns zunachst mit der Antwort begniigen, die wir im erwahnten 
Brief an Kugelmann (vom 28. Dezember 1862) finden. Die Beschrankung auf das 
«Kapital im allgemeinen», heiBt es dort, schlieBt die Betrachtung der Konkur- 
renz der Kapitalien und des Kreditsystems aus. In der Konkurrenz haben wir es 
mit der «Aktion von Kapital auf Kapital» zu tun, was eine Mehrheit von Kapi- 
talien voraussetzt, wahrend beim Kredit «das Kapital den einzelnen Kapitalien 
gegenuber als allgemeines Element erscheint» '. In beiden Fallen handelt es sich 
um die wirkliche Bewegung konkreter Kapitalien - um das Kapital in seiner Realitat, 
nicht in seinem «idealen Durchschnitt» 13. «Kapital» — lesen wir im Rohent- 
wurf — «existiert und kann nur existieren als viele Kapitalien, und seine Selbst- 
bestimmung erscheint daher als Wechselwirkung derselben aufeinander», da es 
seinem Wesen nach «sich von sich selbst Repellierendes» ist, sich somit notwen- 
dig von sich selbst «abstoBen» mu '*. Die auf das Kapital gegriindete Produk- 
tion bildet sich daher «nur in ihren adaquaten Formen, sofern und soweit sich 
die freie Konkurrenz entwickelt» '’. Freilich — «solange das Kapital schwach ist, 
sucht es selbst noch nach den Kriicken vergangner oder mit seinem Erscheinen 
vergehnder Produktionsweisen». Anderseits: «Sobald es anfangt, sich selbst als 
Schranke der Entwicklung zu fiihlen und gewuBt zu werden, nimmt es zu Formen 
Zuflucht, die, indem sie die Herrschaft des Kapitals zu vollenden scheinen, durch 
Ziiglung der freien Konkurrenz, zugleich die Ankiindiger seiner Auflésung und 
der Auflésung der auf ihm beruhenden Produktionsweise sind»'®. In ihrer Bliite- 
zeit aber kann sich die Herrschaft des Kapitals nur in der Konkurrenz und durch 
diese verwirklichen. 

Gerade diesen positiven Kern der Konkurrenz hat die biirgerliche Okonomie, 
sagt Marx, «nie begriffen». Die freie Konkurrenz ist von ihr namlich «nur nega- 
tiv verstanden worden; d.h. als Negation von Monopolen, Korporation(en), ge- 

11. Wir sagen: prinzipiell, weil gerade der Rohentwurf besonders viele Exkurse enthalt, die den Rahmen 
des « Kapitals im allgemeinen» iiberschreiten und inhaltlich den anderen Teilen des geplanten Werkes zu- 
gehéren. Vgl. Marx’ Brief an Engels vom 31. Mai 1858: «Der Teufel ist namlich, daB in dem Manuskript 
(was gedruckt ein dicker Band ware) alles wie Kraut und Riiben durcheinandergeht, vieles, was erst fir 
viel spatere Teile bestimmt ist.» (Marx — Engels, Briefwechsel, 11, Berlin 1949, 8.398) 

12. Marx’ Brief an Engels vom 2. April 1858. (Jbid., I, S. 383) 

13. Auch in den Theorien werden oft die Konkurrenz und der Kredit als die «reale Bewegung des Kapi- 
tals», als «konkrete Verhaltnisse» dem « Kapital im allgemeinen» oder der «allgemeinen Natur des Kapi- 
tals» entgegengestellt. (Vgl. Theorien, I1/2, S. 263/264, 286, 316/317; III, S.52 usw.) 

14. Grundrisse, 8.323 — «Da der Wert die Grundlage des Kapitals bildet, es also notwendig nur durch 
Austausch gegen Gegenwert existiert, st6Bt es sich notwendig von sich selbst ab. Ein Universalkapital, ohne 
fremde Kapitalien sich gegeniiber, mit denen es austauscht, ... ist daher ein Unding. Die Repulsion der Ka- 
pitalien voneinander liegt schon in ihm als realisiertem Tauschwert» (S.324). (Also auch ein « Staatskapita- 
lismus» ware nur insofern méglich, als mehrere staatlich organisierte Kapitalien einander gegeniiber- 
standen.) 

15. Ibid., 8.543. 

16. Ibid., S.544-545. Hier wird also von Marx — bereits 1857 — die Form des Monopolkapitalismus vor- 
ausgesagt. Man mag das eine « Vision» nennen; wir ziehen das weniger mystische Wort « Dialektik» vor. 
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setzlichen Regulationen etc. Als Negation der feudalen Produktion.» Aber die 
Konkurrenz «ist weit entfernt, bioB diese historische Bedeutung zu haben oder 
bloB dies Negative zu sein». Sie ist zugleich «die Beziehung des Kapitals auf sich 
als ein andres Kapital, d.h. das reelle Verhalten des Kapitals als Kapital». Erst 
durch sie «wird als 4uBerliche Notwendigkeit fiir das einzelne Kapital gesetzt, 
was dem Begriff des Kapitals entspricht». Begrifflich ist daher die Konkurrenz 
«nichts als die innre Natur des Kapitals ..., erscheinend und realisiert als Wechsel- 
wirkung der vielen Kapitalien», die «die immanenten Bestimmungen des Kapi- 
tals einander aufzwingen und sich selbst aufzwingen» ‘7. Als solche ist die Kon- 
kurrenz «wesentlicher Lokomotor der biirgerlichen Okonomie», wenn sie auch 
deren Gesetze nicht schafft, sondern bloB verwirklicht, sie nicht erkldrt, sondern 
nur sehen laéft'®, Nichts ware daher unrichtiger, als die Erforschung dieser Gesetze 
mit der Analyse der Konkurrenz, der sie voraussetzenden Kreditverhaltnisse usw. 
zu verwechseln. Um die Erscheinungsformen zu erfassen, mu8 zuerst das unter- 
sucht werden, was in ihnen erscheint. Dies ist um so wichtiger, als sich in der 
Konkurrenz alles verkehrt darstellt und darstellen muB'9 (Preis nicht bestimmt 
durch die Arbeit, sondern Arbeit bestimmt durch den Preis usw.), so daB in ihr 
das Kapital als «preisbestimmend, arbeitgebend, die Produktion regulierend, in einem 
Wort (als) Produktionsquelle» erscheint?°. Um also die immanenten Gesetze des 
Kapitals rein erforschen zu kénnen, muB von der Konkurrenz und ihren Begleit- 
erscheinungen abstrahiert und vom « Kapital als solchem» oder vom « Kapital 
im allgemeinen» ausgegangen werden. « Das Hereinkommen der vielen Kapitalien 
muB hier die Betrachtung nicht stéren. Das Verhaltnis der vielen wird vielmehr sich 
erklaren, nachdem das, was alle gemein haben, Kapital zu sein, betrachtet ist »”!. 

Welches sind aber die allen Kapitalien gemeinsamen Merkmale? Es handelt 
sich offenbar um solche, die zwar auf das Kapital, nicht aber auf andere Formen 
des Reichtums zutreffen. Darin kommt der historische Charakter der kapitali- 
stischen Produktionsweise zum Ausdruck. 

Die Okonomen (Marx hat hier Adam Smith im Auge) fassen oft das Kapital 
als «aufgehaufte (vergegenstandlichte) Arbeit» auf, «die als Mittel neuer Arbeit 
dient», Allein, «es ist ebenso unméglich, direkt von der Arbeit zum Kapital 
iiberzugehen, als von den verschiednen Menschenrassen zum Bankier oder von 


17. Ibid., S.542-544 und 317. (« Die Konkurrenz ist iberhaupt die Weise, worin das Kapital seine Pro- 
duktionsweise durchsetzt.» [Ibid., $.617]) 

18. Ibid., S$. 450. 

19. «Die Konkurrenz, um die immanenten Gesetze des Kapitals ihm als 4uBre Notwendigkeit aufzu- 
zwingen, kehrt sie scheinbar alle um, verkehrt sie.» (Ibid., 8.647) — Vgl. Das Kapital, Berlin 1947/49, II, S.65, 
235, 252-253, 742 usw. 

20. Grundrisse, S. 186-187. 

21. Ibid., S.416. 

22. Diese Definition besagt nach Marx lediglich, daB das Kapital Produktionsinstrument ist. « Danach 
hatte Kapital in allen Formen der Gesellschaft existiert, ist etwas durchaus Unhistorisches. Jedes Glied des 
K@rpers ist danach Kapital, da jedes durch Tatigkeit, Arbeit nicht nur entwickelt, sondern genahrt, repro- 
duziert werden muB, um als Organ tatig sein zu k6nnen. Der Arm, die Hand namentlich, sind so Kapital. 
Kapital ware nur ein neuer Name fiir eine Sache so alt wie das Menschengeschlecht, da jede Art der Arbeit, 
auch die unentwickeltste, Jagd, Fischfang usw., voraussetzt, daB das Produkt vorhergegangener Arbeit als 
Mittel fiir unmittelbare, lebendige Arbeit verwandt wird ... Wird so von der bestimmten Form des Kapitals 
abstrahiert und nur der Inhalt betont, als welcher es ein notwendiges Moment aller Arbeit ist, so ist natiirlich nichts 
leichter, zu beweisen, als daB Kapital eine notwendige Bedingung aller menschlichen Produktion ist. Der Beweis wird eben 
gefiihrt durch die Abstraktion von den spezifischen Bestimmungen, die es zum Moment einer besonders ent- 
wickelten historischen Stufe der menschlichen Produktion machen. Der Witz ist, daB wenn alles Kapital ver- 
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der Natur zur Dampfmaschine ... Um den Begriff?? des Kapitals zu entwickeln, 
ist es nétig, nicht von der Arbeit, sondern vom Wert auszugehn, und zwar von 
dem schon in der Bewegung der Zirkulation entwickelten Tauschwert»?+. Ein 
solcher Tauschwert ist das Geld, sofern es weder bloBes Tauschmittel ist, noch 
gehortet wird, sondern sich in der Zirkulation und durch diese erhalt und ver- 
mehrt — mittels fremder Arbeit. Das Kapital unterscheidet sich also vom bloBen 
Wert oder Geld zunachst dadurch, daB es « Mehrwert heckender Wert» ist, daB ihm 
ein spezifisches, historisch bestimmtes gesellschaftliches Verhaltnis zugrunde 
liegt — das Lohnarbeitsverhdltnis. Allerdings wird «unter Kapital vieles subsumiert, 
was seinem Begriff nach nicht hineinzugehGren scheint. Kapital wird ausgeliehn 
z.B. Es wird aufgehauft etc. In allen diesen Beziehungen 5 scheint es bloBe Sache 
zu sein und ganz mit der Materie, in der es besteht, zusammenzufallen»*®. Allein, 
wir haben es hier « weder mit einer besondren Form des Kapitals zu tun, noch mit 
dem einzelnen Kapital als unterschieden von andren einzelnen Kapitalien etc. Wir 
wohnen seinem EntstehungsprozeB bei?7. Dieser dialektische EntstehungsprozeB 
ist nur der ideale Ausdruck der wirklichen Bewegung, worin das Kapital wird 8. 
Die spateren Beziehungen sind als Entwicklung aus diesem Keim heraus zu be- 
trachten»?°, 

Was sich so als allen Kapitalien gemeinsam erweist, ist inre Verwertungseigen- 
schaft — die Tatsache, daB sie sich (direkt oder indirekt) den im kapitalistischen 
ProduktionsprozeB erzeugten Mehrwert aneignen. Die Analyse des « Kapitals im 
allgemeinen» muB daher mit der Erforschung des Produktionsprozesses beginnen. 
Sie muB zeigen, wie das Geld «iiber seine einfache Bestimmung als Geld hinaus- 
geht» und zum Kapital wird, wie es dann durch die Konsumtion der mensch- 
lichen Arbeit Mehrwert erzeugt und wie schlieBlich die Mehrwertproduktion 
ihrerseits zur Reproduktion des Kapitals und des Kapitalverhaltnisses selbst 
fihrt. All das kann entwickelt werden, ohne daB auf das Vorhandensein mehrerer 
Kapitalien und auf die Unterschiede zwischen ihnen Riicksicht genommen wer- 
den miiBte. Denn wie immer sich auch die verschiedenen Einzelkapitalien in den 
im ProduktionsprozeB erzeugten Mehrwert teilen, so knnen sie doch «nie mehr 
unter sich verteilen als den Gesamtmehrwert oder das Gesamtprodukt» 3°. Die 
gegenstandlichte Arbeit ist, die als Mittel zu neuer Produktion dient, nicht alle vergegenstandlichte Arbeit, 
die als Mittel zu neuer Produktion dient, Kapital ist. Das Kapital wird als Sache gefaft, nicht als Verhdltnis.» 
(Ibid., S. 169) 

23. «Da die ganze kapitalistische Produktion darauf beruht, daB die Arbeit direkt gekauft wird, um im 
ProzeB der Produktion einen Teil davon ohne Kauf sich anzueignen, den man aber im Produkt verkauft - da 
dieses der Existenzgrund, der Begriff des Kapitals ist ...» ( Theorien, 1, S.395) 

24. Grundrisse, S. 170. 

25. Im Original: «Bezeichnungen». 

26. Grundrisse, S. 412-413. 

27. Dementsprechend wird an einer anderen Stelle des Rohentwurfes die Analyse des « Kapitals im all- 
gemeinen» als «allgemeine Entstehungsgeschichte des Kapitals» bezeichnet. (Jbid., S. 427) 

28. «Da wir hier von dem Kapital, dem werdenden Kapital sprechen, haben wir auBerhalb desselben 
noch nichts — indem die vielen Kapitalien noch nicht fiir uns vorhanden sind -, nichts als es selbst und die 
einfache Zirkulation...» (Jbid.,S.617). Eben in diesem Sinne wird im Rohentwurf (aber auch im Kapital 
und in den Theorien) das «werdende» dem «gewordenen» oder «fertigen» Kapital, «wie es als Ganzes, als 
die Einheit von Zirkulationsproze8 und ProduktionsprozeB erscheint» ( Theorien, III, S.554; 1/2, S.286 bis 
287), bzw. der «fertigen Gestalt» des Kapitals (Das Kapital, III, S.235) entgegengestellt. 

29. Grundrisse, S.217. 

30. Ibid., 8.673. — «Der Profit der Kapitalisten als Klasse oder der Profit des Kapitals muB da sein, bevor 
er verteilt werden kann ...» (Ibid., S.576) 
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Entstehung des Mehrwerts kann dadurch nie erklart, sondern nur verdunkelt wer- 
den; denn im Profit erscheint der Mehrwert als gleichmaBig durch alle Teile des 
Kapitals erzeugt und das Kapital selbst «als Quelle des Reichtums unabhangig 
von der Arbeit» ?'. Soll also «die Grundvoraussetzung des (Kapital)verhalt- 
nisses » — das Verhaltnis von Kapital und Arbeit und die Rolle des Mehrwerts als 
der Triebkraft der kapitalistischen Produktion — begriffen werden, so muB nicht 
von «vielen Kapitalien», sondern von dem Kapital, bzw. vom « Kapital der gan- 
zen Gesellschaft» 37, also vom « Kapital im allgemeinen» ausgegangen werden. 
Erst dann ist die wirkliche Entwicklung des Kapitalbegriffes méglich. 

Der Lebenslauf des Kapitals beschrankt sich aber nicht auf den unmittelbaren 
ProduktionsprozeB. Damit sich das Kapital erneuern kann, muB vielmehr das 
Produkt des Kapitals, samt dem Mehrprodukt, «in Geld verwandelt werden, 
nicht wie auf friiheren Stufen der Produktion, wo der Austausch nur die tiber- 
fliissige Produktion und die iiberfliissigen Produkte ergreift, sie aber keineswegs 
in ihrer Totalitat»?3. Die Phase des Produktionsprozesses mu daher durch die 
des Zirkulationsprozesses erganzt werden. Die Bewegung des Kapitals wird so zu 
einem Kreislauf, wobei neue Formen entstehen, die sich aus voriibergehenden 
Bestimmungen des Kapitals zu besonderen Typen — fixes und zirkulierendes Ka- 
pital — entwickeln. Auch diese Formen sind als Unterscheidungen innerhalb der 
Abstraktion des « Kapitals im allgemeinen» (« Besonderung des Kapitals» 3+) auf- 
zufassen, da sie «jede Art Kapital charakterisieren» 35 und daher ohne Riick- 
sichtnahme auf die Wechselwirkung «vieler Kapitalien» begriffen werden miis- 
sen. Anderseits erscheint jetzt das Durchlaufen der verschiedenen Phasen der 
Zirkulation durch das Kapital «als Schranke der Produktion — durch die spezi- 
fische Natur des Kapitals selbst gesetzte Schranke». Die Zirkulation kostet Zeit, 
und wahrend dieser Zeit kann das Kapital keinen Mehrwert schaffen. Seine Ver- 
wertung hangt somit nicht nur von der Zeitdauer ab, in der das Kapital Werte 
schafft (Arbeitszeit), sondern ebenso von der Zirkulationszeit, in der diese Werte 
realisiert werden 3°, Dementsprechend erscheint jetzt auch der Mehrwert des Ka- 
pitals «nicht mehr einfach bestimmt durch die von ihm im ProduktionsprozeB 
angeeignete Surplusarbeit». Er wird «nicht mehr durch sein reales MaB, das 
Verhaltnis der Surplusarbeit zur notwendigen», gemessen, sondern an der GréBe 
des Kapitals selbst. «Ein Kapital von einem bestimmten Wert produziert in 
einem bestimmten Zeitraum einen bestimmten Mehrwert37.» Der Mehrwert 
nimmt damit die verwandelte, abgeleitete Form des Profits an und die Mehr- 
wertsrate die Form der Profitrate. Nur der Gesamtprofit der Kapitalistenklasse 
muB sich mit dem von ihr angeeigneten Gesamtmehrwert decken. Fir ein ein- 
zelnes Kapital aber ist der Profit bestimmt «durch den UberschuB des erhaltnen 
Preises iiber den Preis, der die Auslagen deckt». Da die Mehrarbeit dem Kapital 

31. Ibid., 8.645. 

32. «Und wir haben es hier mit dem Kapital als solchem zu tun, say the capital of the whole society. Die 
Verschiedenheit usw. der Kapitalien geht uns noch nicht an.» (Jbid., S.252) 

33. Ibid., S. 369. 

34. Siehe die Planvariante auf S. 186 der Grundrisse. 

35. Ibid., 8.353. 

36. Ibid., S.521. 

37. Ibid., S.521 und 632. 
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nichts kostet, ist der Profit des Einzelkapitals « nicht notwendig beschrankt durch 
seinen Mehrwert, durch die in ihm entha]tne Surplusarbeit... Es kann mehr als 
sein Aquivalent austauschen, und dann ist der Profit gréBer als sein Mehrwert.» 
Anderseits kann auch «Profit fiir das Kapital existieren, ohne daB seine wirk- 
lichen Produktionskosten — d.h. die ganze von ihm ins Werk gesetzte Surplus- 
arbeit — realisiert wird». Der Gesamtprofit der Kapitalistenklasse (oder der « Pro- 
fit im allgemeinen» 3*) «kann nie durch diese Operation wachsen, noch abneh- 
men; nicht er selbst, sondern nur seine Verteilung unter den verschiednen Kapi- 
talien wird dadurch modifiziert ... Indes gehért diese Betrachtung erst in die der 
vielen Kapitalien, noch nicht hierher» 3°, da die Herstellung einer allgemeinen 
Profitrate und die ihr entsprechende Umwandlung der Werte in Produktions- 
preise die Konkurrenz voraussetzt, diese aber aus der Betrachtung des « Kapitals 
im allgemeinen» ausgeschlossen ist. 

Es mag auffallen, daB Marx in den zuletzt angefiihrten Satzen bereits vom 
Kapital der ganzen Kapitalistenklasse, vom « gesellschaftlichen Gesamtkapital » — im 
Unterschied zu den besonderen Einzelkapitalien — spricht. Welche Bedeutung 
kommt diesem Begriff in der Marxschen Methodologie zu? Dies ist aus einer sehr 
wichtigen Randbemerkung im Rohentwurf ersichtlich. 

«Das Kapital im allgemeinen, im Unterschied von den besondren Kapitalien, er- 
scheint zwar (1) nur als eine Abstraktion; nicht eine willkiirliche Abstraktion, son- 
dern eine Abstraktion, die die differentia specifica des Kapitals im Unterschied 
zu allen andren Formen des Reichtums auffaBt ... Es sind dies Bestimmungen, die 
jedem Kapital als solchem gemein oder jede bestimmte Summe von Werten zum 
Kapital machen. Und die Unterschiede innerhalb dieser Abstraktion sind ebenso 
abstrakte Besonderheiten, die jede Art Kapital charakterisieren, indem es ihre 
Position oder Negation ist (z.B. fixes oder zirkulierendes Kapital); (2) aber ist 
das Kapital im allgemeinen im Unterschied von den besondren reellen Kapitalien 
selbst eine reelle Existenz. Es ist dies von der gewohnlichen Okonomie anerkannt, 
wenn auch nicht verstanden, und bildet ein sehr wichtiges Moment fiir ihre Lehre 
von den Ausgleichungen etc. Zum Beispiel das Kapital in dieser allgemeinen Form, 
obgleich einzelnen Kapitalisten gehérig, ... bildet das Kapital, das sich in den 
Banken akkumuliert oder durch sie distribuiert wird und, wie Ricardo sagt *°, 
sich so bewundernswiirdig verteilt im Verhaltnis zu den Bediirfnissen der Produk- 
tion. Es bildet ebenso durch Anleihen etc. ein gleiches Niveau *! zwischen den ver- 
schiednen Landern*? ... Wahrend das Allgemeine daher einerseits nur gedachte 


38. Ibid., S.673. 

39. Ibid., S.645-646. 

40. Siehe z.B. S.47-48 der Werke Ricardos (McCulloch-Ausgabe von 1888). 

41. Im Original: «level». 

42. Marx fahrt an dieser Stelle fort: «Ist es daher z. B. ein Gesetz des Kapitals im allgemeinen, daB, um 
sich zu verwerten, es sich doppelt setzen muB, so wird z.B. das Kapital einer besondren Nation, die im Ge- 
gensatz zu einer andren par excellence Kapital reprasentiert, sich ausleihen miissen an eine dritte Nation, um 
sich verwerten zu kénnen. Das Doppelt-Setzen» — fiigt Marx auf Hegel anspielend hinzu -, «sich auf sich 
selbst als fremdes beziehn, wird in diesem Falle verdammt real.» Und an anderer Stelle sagt Marx: « Das 
ganze Areditwesen ... beruht auf der Notwendigkeit, die Schranke der Zirkulation und der Austauschsphare 
zu erweitern und tiberspringen. Kolossaler, klassischer erscheint dies im Verhaltnis von Volkern als im Ver- 
haltnis von Individuen. So sind z.B. die Englander gezwungen, fremden Nationen zu /eihen, um sie zu ihren 
customers zu haben. Au fond tauscht der englische Kapitalist aus mit dem produktiven englischen Kapital 
doppelt, (1) als er selbst, (2) als Yankee usw., oder unter welcher andren Form er sein Geld placiert hat.» 
(Ibid., S.319). (Vgl. auch Theorien, II, S. 143.) 
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differentia specifica, ist sie zugleich eine besondre reelle Form neben der Form des 
Besondren und Einzelnen.» (« Nous reviendrons plus tard» — fiigt Marx hinzu - 
«sur ce point qui, quoique d’un caractére plus logique qu’économiste, y aura 
néanmoins d’une grande importance dans le progrés de notre recherche»). «So 
auch in der Algebra. Zum Beispiel a, b, c sind Zahlen iiberhaupt, im allgemei- 
nen; dann aber sind sie ganze Zahlen gegen a/b, b/c, c/b, c/a, b/a etc., die sie in- 
des als die allgemeinen Elemente voraussetzen»*. Und an einer anderen Stelle 
des Rohentwurfes heiBt es: «Das Kapital im allgemeinen betrachten, ist keine 
bloBe Abstraktion. Betrachte ich das Gesamtkapital einer Nation z. B. im Unter- 
schied von der Gesamtlohnarbeit (oder auch Grundeigentum), oder betrachte ich 
das Kapital als die allgemein 6konomische Basis einer Klasse im Unterschied zu 
einer andren Klasse, so betrachte ich es im allgemeinen, wie wenn ich z. B. den 
Menschen physiologisch betrachte im Unterschied vom Tier »**. 

Die auBerordentliche Wichtigkeit dieser Randbemerkungen Marx’ springt in 
die Augen. Nehmen wir z. B. seine Behandlung der « Reproduktion und Zirkula- 
tion des gesellschaftlichen Gesamtkapitals » in Bd. II des « Kapital»: « DaB die Ge- 
samtbewegung des gesellschaftlichen Kapitals = der algebraischen Summe der 
Bewegungen der individuellen Kapitale ist, schlieBt in keiner Weise aus, daB 
diese Bewegung als Bewegung des vereinzelten individuellen Kapitals andre Pha- 
nomene darbietet als dieselbe Bewegung, wenn sie unter dem Gesichtspunkt 
eines Teils der Gesamtbewegung des gesellschaftlichen Kapitals, also in ihrem 
Zusammenhang mit den Bewegungen seiner anderen Teile betrachtet wird, und 
daB sie zugleich Probleme iést, deren Lésung bei der Betrachtung des Kreislaufs 
eines einzelnen individuellen Kapitals vorausgesetzt werden muB, statt sich dar- 
aus zu ergeben»*5. Von diesem Gesichtspunkt sind die einzelnen Kapitalien bloB 
als « Bruchstiicke» des gesellschaftlichen Kapitals anzusehen, «deren Bewegung 
sowohl ihre individuelle Bewegung ist wie gleichzeitig integrierendes Glied der 
Bewegung des Gesamtkapitals *®», das — obgleich nur die Summe der individuel- 
len Kapitalien — einen vom Kapital jedes individuellen Kapitalisten verschiedenen 
Charakter aufweist 47. Das Gesamtkapital der Gesellschaft ist somit als eine «reelle 
Existenz im Unterschied von den besondren reellen Kapitalien» aufzufassen. 
Dasselbe gilt (wie sich bereits in der zitierten Bemerkung zeigte) von der Marx- 
schen Betrachtung des Kredits: «Als was das industrielle Kapital nur in der Be- 
wegung und Konkurrenz zwischen den besondren Spharen erscheint, als an sich 
gemeinsames Kapital der Klasse, tritt es hier wirklich, der Wucht nach, in der Nach- 
frage und dem Angebot von Kapital auf»*®. DemgemaB wird von Marx der Kre- 
dit als eine Form angesehen, «worin das Kapital sich im Unterschied von den 
einzelnen Kapitalien oder das einzelne Kapital sich im Unterschied von seiner 
quantitativen Schranke zu setzen sucht» **. Am klarsten aber tritt der reelle Cha- 
rakter des gesellschaftlichen Gesamtkapitals im Aktienkapital zutage, «in wel- 

43. Grundrisse, S.353-354- 

44. Ibid., S.735. 

45. Das Kapital, I1, S.93. 

46. Ibid., S.395. 

47. Ibid., 8.395 ff. 


48. Ibid., 111, S. 402. 
49. Grundrisse, S.551-552 («das» von mir hervorgehoben). 
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cher Form das Kapital sich durchgearbeitet hat zu seiner letzten Form, worin es 
nicht nur an sich ist, seiner Substanz nach, sondern gesetzt ist in seiner Form als 
gesellschaftliche Kraft und Produkt »5°, 

Soviel iiber den «allgemeinen Begriff des Kapitals» — im Unterschied von der 
Betrachtung der «konkreten Verhialtnisse», d.h. des « Kapitals in seiner Reali- 
tat» 5", Wie bereits erwahnt, ist in Marx’ Augen dieser Begriff nur ein abstrakt- 
dialektisches Abbild «der wirklichen Bewegung, worin das Kapital wird » 5?.Dar- 
aus folgt, daB schon im «allgemeinen Begriff des Kapitals» in Keimform «das 
Spatere enthalten ist», also nicht nur die «zivilisierenden», vorwartstreibenden 
Tendenzen des Kapitals, sondern auch die Widerspriiche, die iiber seine eigene 
Grenze hinausfiihren 53, Von den zahlreichen Beispielen, die man im Rohentwurf 
findet, sei hier nur auf die Entwicklung der Maschinerie 5+, des Kreditwesens 55 
sowie auf das Krisenproblem °° hingewiesen. Andrerseits aber erhalten «alle Mo- 
mente des Kapitals, die involviert in ihm erscheinen, wenn es seinem allgemeinen 
Begriff nach betrachtet wird, ... selbstandige Realitat und zeigen sich auch erst, 
sobald es reell, als viele Kapitale erscheint. Die innere lebendige Organisation, 
die so innerhalb und durch die Konkurrenz stattfindet, entwickelt sich dann erst 
eines breitern»57. Insbesondere wird «die Gleichzeitigkeit der verschiednen Bahnen des 
Kapitals wie die seiner verschiednen Bestimmungen ... erst klar, sobald viele Ka- 
pitalien vorausgesetzt sind. So besteht der LebensprozeB in einem Durchlaufen 
verschiedner Alter. Zugleich aber existieren alle Alter des Menschen nebeneinan- 
der, an verschiedne Individuen verteilt»5®, 


50. Ibid., S.428. (Der tiefgreifende Unterschied zwischen der Betrachtung des Einzelkapitals und des ge- 
sellschaftlichen Gesamtkapitals wurde sehr scharf von Rosa Luxemburg in ihrer Akkumulation des Kapitals 
hervorgehoben.) 

51. Der Unterschied zwischen diesen beiden Betrachtungsweisen wird von Marx auch am folgenden 
Beispiel erlautert: « Die Kapitalien haben verschiedene GréBe, Aber die GréBe jedes einzelnen Kapitals ist 
sich selbst gleich, also soweit nur seine Eigenschaft als Kapital betrachtet wird, eine beliebige [im Original: 
«any»] GréBe. Betrachten wir aber zwei Kapitalien im Unterschied voneinander, so tritt ein Verhaltnis der 
qualitativen Bestimmungen ein durch den Unterschied ihrer GréBe. Diese wird selbst unterscheidende Qua- 
litat derselben. Dies ist ein wesentlicher Gesichtspunkt, wovon die GréBe nur ein einzelnes Beispiel ist [im Origi- 
nal: «one single instance »] wie sich unterscheidet die Betrachtung des Kapitals als solchen von der Betrach- 
tung des Kapitals in Beziehung auf andres Kapital oder der Betrachtung des Kapitals in seiner Realitat.» 
(Ibid., S.576) 

52. Wie sehr hier Marx in seiner Begriffsbildung von Hegel beeinfluBt wurde, liegt auf der Hand. In die- 
sem Zusammenhang gewinnt sein Brief an Engels vom 14.Januar 1858 besonderes Interesse. Er schreibt 
dort: « Ubrigens finde ich hiibsche Entwicklungen. Z.B. die ganze Lehre vom Profit, wie sie bisher war, 
habe ich iiber den Haufen geworfen. In der Methode des Bearbeitens hat es mir groBen Dienst geleistet, daB 
ich by mere accident ... Hegels Logik wieder durchgeblattert hatte.» (Briefwechsel, 11, S.341) 

53. «In dem einfachen Begriff des Kapitals miissen an sich seine zivilisierenden Tendenzen usw. enthalten 
sein, nicht, wie in den bisherigen Okonomien, bloB als auBerliche Konsequenzen erscheinen. Ebenso die 
Widerspriiche, die spater frei werden, schon latent in ihm nachgewiesen werden.» (Grundrisse, S.317) — Vgl. 
auch ibid. S.237. 

54. «Das Hereinkommen der Maschinerie zu entwickeln aus der Konkurrenz und dem von ihr ausgelé- 
sten Gesetz der Reduktion der Produktionskosten ist leicht. Es handelt sich hier darum, sie aus dem Ver- 
haltnis des Kapitals zur lebendigen Arbeit, ohne Riicksicht auf andres Kapital zu entwickeln.» (Jbid., S.662) 

55. «Der Gegensatz von Arbeitszeit und Zirkulationszeit enthalt die ganze Lehre vom Kredit ...» (Jbid., 
S.552) 

56. Ibid., S.351.— Vgl. auch Theorien, I1/2, S.264: «Indes, wie wir schon bei der Betrachtung des Geldes 
fanden, ... daB es die Méglichkeit von Krisen einschlieBt, so ergibt sich das noch mehr bei der Betrachtung 
der allgemeinen Natur des Kapitals, ohne daB die weiteren realen Verhaltnisse entwickelt werden, die alle 
Voraussetzungen des wirklichen Produktionsprozesses bilden.» 

57. Grundrisse, S.419. 

58. Ibid., S.535. 


It 
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Die strukturelle Beziehung des Rohentwurfs zum « Kapital» 


Die Leser, die mit dem Inhalt des Marxschen « Kapital» vertraut sind, werden 
gewiB die Bedeutung dieser Ausziige aus dem Rohentwurf zu wirdigen wissen. 
Denn was hier Marx bereits 1857 entwarf, ist im Grunde das Programm auch seines 
spateren Werkes. Wie der Rohentwurf, so beschranken sich auch die Bande I und 
II des « Kapital» bloB auf die «abstrakte Betrachtung des Phanomens der Kapi- 
talbildung»5®, bzw. aufdie Untersuchung des gesellschaftlichen Reproduktionspro- 
zesses «in seiner Fundamentalform »®, d.h. auf die Analyse des « Kapitals im allge- 
meinen». (Deshalb die Annahme, da8B die Waren zu ihren Werten verkauft wer- 
den ®'.) Der eigentliche methodologische Unterschied beginnt erst mit Band III. 
Wenn namlich auch der Rohentwurf in seinem dritten Abschnitt vom Profit, von 
der allgemeinen Profitrate und vom tendenziellen Fall derselben spricht, so han- 
delt es sich doch immer noch um den « Profit im allgemeinen», um den « Profit der 
Kapitalistenklasse», nicht aber «eines einzelnen Kapitals auf Kosten eines ande- 
ren»®?, Diese letztere Betrachtung (also vor allem die Umwandlung der Werte in 
Produktionspreise und die Spaltung des Mehrwerts in Unternehmergewinn, Zins 
usw.) fiihrt iber den Rahmen des « Kapitals im allgemeinen» hinaus. Der dritte 
Band des « Kapital» aber «nahert sich ... schrittweise» der Form, in der «die Ge- 
staltungen des Kapitals ... auf der Oberflache der Gesellschaft, in der Aktion der 
verschiedenen Kapitale aufeinander, der Konkurrenz und im gewohnlichen Be- 
wuBtsein der Produktionsagenten selbst auftreten» °. Jetzt wird die Schranke des 
« Kapitals im allgemeinen» weit iiberschritten - wenn auch hier der methodolo- 
gische Vorgang des «Aufsteigens vom Abstrakten zum Konkreten» nicht abge- 
schlossen erscheint und seiner Natur nach auch nicht ganz abgeschlossen werden 
kann, Erst jetzt konnen jene Probleme in Angriff genommen werden, die auf den 
friiheren Stufen der Analyse bloB angedeutet werden konnten °5, und deren Lésung 
erst durch das Vordringen von der «fertigen Gestalt der 6konomischen Verhilt- 
nisse, wie sie sich auf der Oberflache zeigt, ... zu ihrer innern, wesentlichen, aber 
verhillten Kerngestalt und dem ihr entsprechenden Begriff» méglich wurde. 


Detroit, Mich. (U.S. A.) R. Rospo.sky 


59. «Die Kapitalbildung muB méglich sein, auch wenn der Warenpreis gieich dem Warenwert. Sie kann 
nicht aus der Abweichung der Warenpreise von den Warenwerten erklart werden. Weichen die Preise von den 
Werten wirklich ab, so muB man sie erst auf die letzteren reduzieren, d.h. von diesem Umstande als einem 
zufalligen absehn, um das Phanomen der Kapitalbildung auf Grundlage des Warenaustauschs rein vor sich 
zu haben und in seiner Beobachtung nicht durch stérende und dem eigentlichen Verlauf fremde Neben- 
umstande verwirrt zu werden.» (Das Kapital, 1, S.173, FuBn.37) 

60. Ibid., 1., S.593 und IT, S.461 und 511. Hier liegt m. E. die Quelle der irrtiimlichen Kritik der Marx- 
schen Reproduktionsschemata seitens Rosa Luxemburgs. — Damit soll nicht gesagt werden, daB etwa in die- 
ser Frage die austromarxistischen Kritiker Luxemburgs recht hatten; in Wirklichkeit steht deren Auffassung 
weit unter Luxemburgs Niveau. 

61. «... Betrachtung des Kapitals im allgemeinen, wo mit den Werten der Waren identische Preise vor- 
ausgesetzt werden.» ( Theorien, 11/2, S. 289) 

62. Grundrisse, $.653. 

63. Das Kapital, 111, S.47. 

64. Siehe die methodologischen Bemerkungen von Marx auf den S. 131 und 967-968 des III. Bandes. 

65. Als Beispiel mége hier die Begriffsbestimmung der «gesellschaftlich-notwendigen Arbeit» dienen: 
« Solange wir nur von den einzelnen Waren handelten, konnten wir unterstellen, daB das Bediirfnis fiir diese 
bestimmte Ware — in den Preis schon ihr Quantum eingeschlossen — vorhanden sei, ohne uns auf das Quan- 
tum des zu befriedigenden Bediirfnisses einzulassen.» Die « gesellschaftlich-notwendige Arbeit » konnte daher 
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Anhang 


Verzeichnis der vom Verfasser beriicksichtigten Planentwirfe 
des Marxschen « Kapitals» 


1 September 1857 (Grundrisse, S. 28/29) 

2 Oktober 1857 (Ibid., S. 138/139) 

3 November 1857 (Jbid., S.175) 

4 November 1857 (Ibid., S. 185) 

5 Februar 1858 (Brief an Lassalle vom 22. Februar 1858) 

6 April 1858 (Brief an Engels vom 2. April 1858) 

7 Juni 1858 (Grundrisse, S.855-859; «Index zu den sieben Heften») 
8 Januar 1859 («Zur Kritik der politischen Okonomie», S. liii) 

g Februar—Marz 1859 (Grundrisse, S.g69-978; « Planentwurf von 1859») 
10 Dezember 1862 (Brief an Kugelmann vom 28.Dezember 1862) 
11 Januar 1863 (Theorien, III, S.vi—viii) 
12 Oktober 1866 (Brief an Kugelmann vom 13.Oktober 1866) 
13 April 1868 (Brief an Engels vom go. April 1868) 


als Arbeit definiert werden, die unter «gesellschaftlich-normalen Produktionsbedingungen» auf die Her- 
stellung der Ware verwendet wird. « Dies Quantum (des Bediirfnisses) wird aber ein wesentliches Moment, 
sobald das Produkt eines ganzen Produktionszweigs auf der einen Seite und das gesellschaftliche Bediirfnis 
auf der andern Seite steht. Es wird jetzt notwendig, das MaB, d.h. das Quantum dieses gesellschaftlichen 
Bediirfnisses zu betrachten.» (Das Kapital, III, S.210.) Und an einer anderen Stelle: «Die notwendige Ar- 
beitszeit gegeben, also gegeben, daB ein bestimmtes Quantum Leinwand in einem Tage produzierbar, fragt 
sich, wie viele solcher Tage auf Leinwandproduktion zu verwenden. Das Gesamtquantum der in einem be- 
stimmten Produktionszweig verwandten Arbeitszeit mag unter oder uber der richtigen Proportion zu der 
gesamten disponiblen gesellschaftlichen Arbeit stehen, obgleich jeder aliquote Teil des Produkts nur die zu 
seiner Herstellung notwendige Arbeitszeit enthalt ... Von diesem Standpunkt aus erhalt die notwendige Ar- 
beitszeit einen anderen Sinn.» (Theorien, 1, S.233.) Damit ist aber — wie es im Rohentwurf heiBt — «die 
Gleichgiiltigkeit des Werts als solchen gegen den Gebrauchswert ... ebenso in falsche Position gebracht wie 
andererseits die Substanz und das MaB des Werts als vergegenstandlichte Arbeit iiberhaupt». (Grundrisse, 
S.310) 

Man sieht: Marx ist weit davon entfernt, den Gebrauchswert aus der Sphare der politischen Okonomie 
auszuschlieBen (wie ihm das oft unterschoben wird). Mit dieser Frage soll sich aber ein weiterer dem Roh- 
entwurf gewidmeter Aufsatz befassen. 

66. Das Kapital, 111, S.235. 
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EUCKEN’S POSTHUMOUS WORK 
ON ECONOMIC POLICY* 


Eucken’s «Grundsdtze» must be regarded as the culmination of his life’s work. 
While he considered his analytical work only as the very first step in a reconstruc- 
tion of economics, he succeeded in integrating his scientific endeavors in a unified 
theory which will be associated with his name for many decades to come. The 
book is thus Eucken’s intellectual testament and must be evaluated as such if we 
are to do justice to him as an economist and as a creative thinker. 

Nobody knew better than Eucken that the most important part of a system of 
knowledge is its method and not this or that particular conclusion. In fact he 
states explicitly that the method of the work (i.e. the thinking in terms of a ty- 
pology of economic orders) which he advocated and which determined the posing 
and the solution of the problem was more important than any of the details. It is 
therefore in harmony with his thought if we devote the major part of our atten- 
tion to his way of approaching the problems of economic policy rather than to 
the details of their solution. 

Eucken was convinced that much contemporary theorizing was nothing but a 
carnival of outdated ideologies which originated in the early 1gth century when 
mankind had just made its first experience and contact with the emerging new 
technology. Our contemporary problems and particularly those related to the 
formulation of economic policy are an outgrowth of our modern highly industri- 
alized society with its specialized and large-scale methods of production for which 
we have as yet not found the appropriate economic order. 

According to Eucken all previous and present economic orders have failed be- 
cause they were essentially unstable and restricted the freedom of the individual. 
The system of laisser-faire failed because it left the organization of the forms and 
patterns of economic life to the arbitrary decision of private individuals who 
either possessed or quickly developed monopoly powers; and the rule of law 
offered no protection to those who were the victims of unchecked private eco- 
nomic power. Nor did the order of Jaisser-faire solve the problems of economic 
stability and social justice. The era of interventionist experiments produced no 
stable order because it attempted to subject the economic process to regulations 
by central authorities either exclusively as in Soviet Russia or in combination 
with private individuals or groups. In this way a new serfdom arose and new dis- 
proportionalities developed due to the inability of solving the problems of eco- 
nomic calculation. The combination of economic and political power in the 
hands of central authorities gave the individual even less protection against arbi- 
trary control than he had possessed under Jaisser-faire. The question is therefore, 
how can we establish an economic order that is stable and provides the greatest 
possible guarantee for the free development of the spontaneous capacities of the 
individual while at the same time making sure that individual interests do not 

* A review note of Grundsdtze der Wirtschaftspolitik. By Walter Eucken. Hand- und Lehrbiicher aus dem 


Gebiet der Sozialwissenschaften, ed. by Edgar Salin and Arthur Spiethoff. A. Francke AG., Bern / J.C.B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen, 1952. Pp. xix and 396. 
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conflict with those of society as a whole? Eucken’s work thus becomes an inquiry 
into the stable direction of industrial society—a quest which he feels can only be 
answered on the basis of a comprehensive view of the total interdependence of the 
multi-dimensional economic process and its intimate fusion with the politica! 
order including state, law and society. The basic objective must be to ensure a 
maximum of freedom in the forms and patterns of the relationships by which the 
action and planning of individual households and enterprises must be coordi- 
nated in a stable economic order. How can this be achieved? What is the nature 
of the economic order that meets these requirements? 

In Eucken’s view, the prerequisite for the creation of such an order is a scien- 
tific understanding of the contemporary scene which requires above all the 
strength to face reality (Kraft zur Wirklichkeit) and to develop once more the 
necessary respect for the “‘lawfulness’’ of events and the consequences of human 
action. For Eucken it is axiomatic that all economic events and phenomena must 
be viewed as the outcome of human action and planning made necessary by and 
designed to overcome the universal fact of the scarcity of means. This universal 
fact leads households and enterprises to enter into relationships which assume 
specific forms and patterns. The totality of these patterns constitutes the economic 
system ( Wirtschaftsordnung). Despite the fact that all concrete economic reality at 
any given moment is historical and hence complex and apparently unique, the 
human mind is, nevertheless, capable of detecting in the ambiguous variety of the 
appearances the blending of a very few underlying patterns. In other words, an 
understanding of economic reality is possible only on the basis of a theory of the 
totality of patterns and forms which connect and coordinate the individual house- 
holds and enterprises. 

Essentially Eucken’s morphology operates with two ideal types: The totally 
centralized economy and the exchange economy. Even though the real world 
confronts us with a mixture of forms and patterns of great variety which is vastly 
complicated by various combinations of different market forms and monetary 
systems, Eucken nevertheless feels that the two ideal types enable us to arrive at 
a total understanding of the concrete and complex economic reality and its 
interdependence and ambiguity at any given historical moment. He claims ex- 
plicitly that these ideal types represent a considerable advance over the use of 
such vague and ideologically loaded concepts as capitalism and socialism or for 
that matter of the employment of some mythological formula about an inevitable 
tendency of development in this or that direction. 

The practical conclusions which Eucken draws from his morphology of eco- 
nomic orders and his discussion of the failure of laisser-faire and the policies of 
interventionist experiments are that the state must assume the function of estab- 
lishing and maintaining a free and stable competitive order ( Wettbewerbsordnung). 
Such a competitive order would have to coordinate the individual households and 
enterprises through open and as far as possible perfect competition and must be 
guided by two principles: (a) to dissolve economic power groups or to restrict their 
influence and (b) toconfine the economic activity of public authorities tot he setting 
up of organizing competitive principles while abstaining from any direct regul- 
ation of the economic process. This is in essence the message of Eucken’s work. 
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We must resist any temptation to deal with details or even with the major 
steps of his deductions. Suffice it to say that each of his analytical steps is sup- 
ported by an elaborate demonstration of evidence usually derived from some 
historical illustration and further elaborated in the context. What Eucken has to 
say about the tendency of competition to destroy itself and the early emergence 
of monopoly power under laisser-faire, about the economic policy of interven- 
tionist experiments and the resulting disproportionalities, about the difficulties of 
economic calculation in a totally planned economy and the danger of over-invest- 
ment in such an economy, about the interdependence of the political and the 
economic order will bear rereading precisely because it is presented and seen in 
a unified analytical framework even though many parts of the argument are 
familiar. Nor can we hope to do justice within the context of a short note to 
Eucken’s treatment of the role of power, conflicts and ideologies in the formula- 
tion of economic policies; to the manner in which institutions such as property, 
freedom of contract, etc., assume a totally different character in different eco- 
nomic orders; to the mythos of necessity; to the positive effects of technology on 
competition; to the detailed description of the putting into effect of the compet- 
itive order and to the inadequacy of partial thinking in economics which fails to 
take account of the interrelatedness of every aspect of economic and political 
reality. 

The central question which must concern us concentrates around the merits 
and limitations of Eucken’s ideal types. From his previous works, we know that 
Eucken felt himself that ‘‘the theory of types and the analysis of different forms 
of economic life is still full of difficulties” (Foundations of Economics, p.349). We 
wonder, however, whether Eucken, although aware of some of these difficulties 
was able to avoid them and to escape those he apparently remained unaware of. 
On the one hand, Eucken insisted that the ideal type is not an ideal of perfection 
and is in no way an ethical normative concept. On the other hand, he hoped to 
use his ideal types for the discovery of a workable economic order which would 
meet the requirements of a stable and free society. In other words, it is never 
quite clear how much his positive soJution (i.e. the competitive order which has 
to be enforced by the state) is not merely an adaptation of the ideal type of the 
exchange economy. Such a procedure can land us only in practical and theoret- 
ical difficulties inasmuch as Eucken’s ideal type is a pure form, 7.e. an abstrac- 
tion of certain significant characteristics in isolation from their particular com- 
bination in the real world. We are not denying the usefulness of the abstraction 
as such for the interpretation of reality; nor do we suggest that the scientist’s own 
normative preconceptions must necessarily determine which characteristics are 
selected in the original abstraction of the ideal type or that the latter must neces- 
sarily become a normative concept in the process of reasoning. But we do suggest 
that not fully verified pre-scientific norms (or ideologies, for that matter) have a 
peculiar tendency of creeping into one’s conceptual framework in the most un- 
expected manner. 

Our difficulties with ideal types (in the logical sense) are not allayed by Eu- 
cken’s explicit warnings against a priori constructs. While it is perfectly true that 
a priori constructs may easily (but do not necessarily have to) degenerate into an 
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intellectual game like chess, their fruitfulness depends always upon their ultimate 
applicability or rather upon the ultimate applicability of the conclusions deduced 
from them, to real problems. A morphology of economic orders based upon ideal 
types of economic systems may be a step towards greater realism in economic 
theory. However, just as models constructed a priori offer no guarantee that their 
use may not degenerate into an intellectual game with no practical applicability, 
the same holds true for ideal types. Like the former, ideal types even though 
derived by abstraction of certain significant characteristics and their use in isola- 
tion from their particular combination in the real world, may not only reflect 
the particular normative preconceptions of the mind which formulates them, but 
once formulated are quite capable of shaping the perception of the observer who 
uses them for the interpretation of reality. When this happens I can see no differ- 
ence whatsoever between the ideal type and the a priori model which serves only 
as a basis for an intellectual game. In fact both seem to be equally inadequate for 
the understanding of economic reality which is, after all, merely one part of the 
multi-dimensional environment in which man lives, makes choices, decides and 
reaps or suffers the consequences of his action. 

Above all, ideal types like a priori constructs are no guarantee against the 
greatest danger which may befall a science, namely that it becomes self-sealing 
in the sense of excluding or interpreting away evidence contrary to its basic 
postulates and conclusions. This is what we feel has happened with Eucken’s ideal 
types. Only a few illustrations can be mentioned. First, there is Eucken’s tradi- 
tional interpretation of social costs as minor exceptions or evidence of monopoly 
power, whereas in reality they seem to represent typical phenomena even in com- 
petitive economic orders, phenomena which call for a more positive and direct 
form of regulation than that provided for in Eucken’s Wettbewerbsordnung. An- 
other aspect of the same limitations of Eucken’s ideal types is the neglect of cer- 
tain dynamic aspects of economic growth facilitated by oligopolistic and mono- 
polistic market forms (on this point see his rather summary dismissal of Schum- 
peter’s views on the entire question, p. 38) and the almost complete neglect of the 
facts of international life. Both Eucken’s ideal types and his positive solutions 
seem to abstract completely from the fact that in the absence of a workable inter- 
national order the action of a single nation is sufficient to jeopardize the peace of 
the world. Hence considerations of defense and balanced economic development 
may have to be accorded a high priority by all nations which place some value 
upon national survival and independence. Even the much lamented maximiza- 
tion of investment and the tendency towards rapid industrialization at the ex- 
pense of consumers goods industries of totally centralized economies may make 
more ‘‘sense”’, economically and politically speaking, than Eucken seems to grant. 
Indeed, we believe that Eucken’s mostly empirical arguments in support of his 
thesis that centrally planned economies tend to operate with an economically 
unjustified low time preference for present consumption may lose their general 
validity as soon as we move from the world of ideal types into the real world of 
international power conflicts and insecurity. (This is not to say that the conflict 
between a low social time preference and high individual time preferences does 
not constitute the major dilemma of centrally planned economies.) 
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In short, the trouble with Eucken’s ideal types lies precisely in their ideality 
(in both the logical and normative sense). Unlike Max Weber’s ideal types, they 
seem to have no room for the less harmonious and less agreeable facts of economic 
and political life. They do not provide for the phenomena of social values (in the 
sense of value-to-society) and the closely connected necessities of long-run collec- 
tive investments exemplified by Tennessee Valley Authority projects and expend- 
itures for atomic research. Such economic values and investments transcend the 
interests and the capital of the individual enterprise. We do not solve the dilemma 
of modern industrial society by ignoring the complex problems centering around 
social values and public investments—prob!ems which have always been and 
apparently can only be solved by society as a whole. The workable and free eco- 
nomic order of the future may, therefore, still call for an essentially ‘‘mixed”’ 
economy based upon a pluralistic approach to the organization of different sec- 
tors of the economy depending upon the naiure of the problems to be solved and 
not upon a monolithic, absolutistic principle derived from the ideal type of the 
exchange economy. 

The scientific analysis of such a mixed economy will make use of a morphology 
of forms and patterns; in fact it will find much in Eucken’s analytical apparatus 
of direct applicability to that sector of the economy in which competition is still 
workable. Also Eucken’s indictment of partial thinking (punktuelles Denken) and 
his treatment of the problem of economic interdependence and the intimate fusion 
of the economic order with the political, legal and social order will have to be 
considered seriously in any future reconstruction of political economy. But if we 
are “‘to follow the lead of our subject-matter’? our methods will have to be such 
as to yield an understanding of the totality of social events and phenomena. Such 
a holistic understanding of reality depends upon the development ofa kind of inter- 
dependent thinking based upon common denominator concepts cutting across, 
and capable of bringing into closer rapport, the verified knowledge of more than 
one social discipline. 


Brooklyn College, New York K. WitiiAM Kapp 
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BESPRECHUNGEN - COMPTES RENDUS - REVIEWS 


Application of Linear Programming to the Theory of the Firm. By RoBERT 
DorrMANN. University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 


1951. 98 pages. 

Among terms now fashionable in economics “‘linear programming”’ is partic- 
ularly apt to connote a great deal of confusion. The usual definition is purely 
mathematical (maximising a linear form subject to linear inequalities as con- 
straints). The field designated has points of contact with game theory, input-out- 
put analysis, and welfare economics, all of which are not too clearly defined. To 
place linear programming approximately, one must keep in mind that it is not asso- 
ciated with any one economic subject in particular, but is rather a way of looking 
at some of them. It is clearly concerned with problems of resource allocation, thus 
belonging to normative economics properly, and to descriptive theory only in so 
far, as rationality in allocation decisions is assumed; among its characteristics are 
the venerable constant coefficients of production and rigid resource limits; one of 
its primary attractions is the possibility of actual computation of the problem 
solutions, regardless of the number of variables and constraints involved. On the 
other hand it may be looked at as a more rigorous version of price theory. Its 
very versatility is partly responsible for the strange notions in people’s minds about 
linear programming. 

The present book has the merit of being one of the first publications in this 
field that were addressed to a broader audience. It uses a classical piece of ele- 
mentary price theory, the theory of the firm, to demonstrate Dantzig’s simplex 
technique and its economic implications. To be sure, the problem studied is a 
rather simplified version of the short run allocation problem of the firm, yet it 
constitutes a more flexible and realistic formulation than the older one in which 
the production function is assumed given to begin with. ‘‘We shall assume that 
the firm has n factors, which are not perfect substitutes for each other, in fixed 
supply. We shall assume also that there are k processes, each of which uses at least 
one of these factors, available to the firm. Thus the problem is that of deciding 
which of the available processes are to be used at all, and the level at which each 
is to be carried on” (p.23). We note that an essential constraint of this kind of 
profit maximisation problem is the requirement that all the process levels be non- 
negative. The usual methods of calculus are therefore of little help here. 

The computation method and the theoretical argument underlying it run in 
several steps. After some elementary mathematical notions have been introduced 
the author proceeds to prove what he calls the basic theorem of linear program- 
ming: that under certain mild assumptions the number of processes entering the 
problem solution at positive levels can be made equal to the number of effective 
constraints. This is the starting point for the so-called simplex method of com- 
putation, which consists in exchanging processes from some set containing the ' 
required number of processes, with others in a systematic fashion until no further 
increase of the profit function is possible. It turns out that certain non-negative 
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expressions occuring in this way can be interpreted as prices imputed to the fixed 
factors. In terms of these factor prices, returns are equal to costs for all processes 
that may enter with positive levels into the solution. Costs exceed profits for all 
processes that must be at zero level in the solution. Moreover prices and process 
levels are seen to be in a symmetric (or rather anti-symmetric) relationship: If 
their roles are interchanged, a new problem is obtained, called the ‘‘Dual’’, in 
which the object is to minimize total rent on fixed factors subject to the require- 
ment that no process may yield a positive profit; this problem has the same 
solution. 

We shall not dwell here on the last two chapters of the book in which a modi- 
fied but economically less convincing version of the problem (The Monopolist’s 
Problem, Quadratic Programming) is treated along the same lines, and linear 
programming is evaluated in general terms. 

It is remarkable to see how linear programming as applied in this little book 
can get a new angle on the time-worn theory of allocation in the firm. The slender 
volume may be recommended as a concrete introduction to an otherwise abstract 
field, which of course it cannot pretend to exhaust. After overcoming an initial 
shyness with the strange mathematics involved, the reader will delight in the 
simplicity of most arguments. At the same time he can hardly fail to be irritated 
by the clumsy notation (no distinction being made between vectors and matrices, 
for instance) and a number of rather nasty misprints. 


Cowles Commission for Research in Economics, Martin BECKMANN 
Chicago (U.S. A.) 


Studies in Land and Credit in Ancient Athens, 500-200 B.C. By Moses 
I. Fintey. Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick-New Jersey, 
1952. xli+ 332 pages. $ 3.50. 

Professors Andreades, Bolkestein, T. Frank, Glotz, J.G. Milne, Rostovtzeff, 
and Ziebarth are no more with us. The ranks of the great teachers in Ancient 
Economic History are sadly depleted. It is therefore with great satisfaction that 
I am able to introduce here an American scholar who may, one day, rise to be 
considered to be for Greek Economic History what the great American T. Frank 
of Baltimore was for Roman Economic History. 

Different from Roman conditions Classical Hellas had a much subdivided 
civilization, and even the spiritual and cultural foundations of the Hellenistic 
monarchies were not at all identical. For our subject this means that both the 
economic pattern and the pertinent laws were of a rather marked diversity, even 
where polis territories were no more distant from each other than Basel and 
Schaffhausen. In this monograph about land and credit in Hellas the author 
proves that his predecessors, some of them of very high renown, had been all too 
ready, whenever they tried to reconstruct Hellenic economics and law conditions, 
to use source materials from all the poleis and Hellenistic monarchies for their 
research problems without discriminating painstakingly. 
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Epigraphists will be specially pleased with two appendices of this book which 
bring a long overdue edition of all preserved Horoi from Greek and Hellenistic 
regions, stones referring to the landed properties, on which they were erected, as 
securities for loans. The main part of the monograph, a historical introduction, 
treatises on the function of the Horoi, on Hypotheke, Prasis epi lysei, Apotimema, 
the properties, the contracting parties as individuals, groups, and multiple credi- 
tors being supplemented by an appendix attacking Ferguson’s theory of the legis- 
lation of Demetrios of Phaleron, by illuminating and brilliant notes, and by five 
well organized indices. The Attic orators, the Attic inscriptions, all other Attic 
writers, and the non-Attic authors, inscriptions, and papyri are extensively used 
for interpreting the brief inscriptional Horoi texts with which this thought pro- 
voking monograph is mainly concerned. 

The author is able to prove convincingly that it is not permissible for us to 
conclude that Athenian law conditions and economic structure assimilaied the 
whole Classical Greek and Hellenistic World before 200 B.C. or so, except where 
the Attic leagues or annexations had caused special long term changes. This is 
most important for research in Greek law. Attic and Ptolemaic law institutions 
and provisions are comparatively well known. But it is now unfortunately ob- 
vious that it would not be correct methodically to use one of these groups of 
sources to fill gaps in our knowledge in any other states and regions, except where 
we can prove in detail that special contacts existed. Much of Greek economic 
history and even more of law history will have to be rewritten owing to the im- 
plications of this monograph. 

There is practically no modern scholar, famous and otherwise, whom Professor 
Finley does not criticize and tries to correct in the one or other pertinent question. 
Professors von Bolla, Bruck, Calhoun, Drerup, Ehrenberg, Erdmann, Ferguson, 
Fine, R. Herzog, Kahrstedt, Kaser, Momigliano, Oertel, Paoli, Pringsheim, 
Schoenbauer, Schwahn, Weiss, H.J. Wolff, and Ziebarth are especially under 
fire as far as more recent publications are concerned. The text and especially the 
notes of this book will have to be perused with the greatest circumspection from 
this and general reasons. Different opinions are possible here which cannot be 
decided finally at the moment, and this state of affairs may lead, let us hope, to 
a spirited research discussion. 

For the Classical Philologist this book brings novel interpretations of the per- 
tinent passages in the Attic orators, Aristophanes, Xenophon, and valuable con- 
tributions to a new edition of Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Dictionary. I 
conclude by expressing the hope that the author’s monograph on the law of 
creditors’ rights and his other book manuscripts which he refers to as almost ready in 
his preface can be printed and publishedsoon. Another Ancient Economic Historian 
has appeared in our life time who is able to think and to interpret with an 
absolutely independent mind. Let us be grateful for this chance for progress in 
research. 


University of Toronto (Canada) F. M. HEICHELHEIM 
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Economic Essays. By R.F. Harrop. Macmillan & Co., London 1952. 
xiii+ 301 pages. s. 18/-. 

This volume is a collection of 15 essays, of which four are new while eleven 
were previously published in journals or government documents in the years be- 
tween 1930 and 1946. The old papers, in the opinion of the author, with the 
reviewer concurring, are “‘still relevant to economic science in the phase that it 
has now reached” (p.v). In at least two instances, however, the author must 
admit that “‘the pride of authorship has been one motive for republication” 
(p. vi). He obviously wished to prove his priority—by a year or two—in the de- 
velopment of certain hypotheses or techniques in the theory of imperfect and 
monopolistic competition. (The editor, incidentally, should be reprimanded for 
his negligence in failing to state either where or when four of the reprinted essays 
originally appeared.) 

The first two essays in the volume were written as memoranda submitted to 
Royal Commissions. One, on ‘The Population Problem” (1944), deals with com- 
pulsory social insurance, chiefly with the size of contributions and benefits, espe- 
cially of family allowances; it includes interesting remarks on domestic help and 
career women. The memorandum on “‘Equal Pay for Men and Women” (1945) 
rejects the usual explanations, and offers more plausible ones, of the widespread 
wage differentials and proposes two schemes to correct the discrimination in- 
volved; the preferred scheme would provide for deductions from the wages of 
childless men to be paid to an Insurance Fund for subsidies to fathers of three or 
more children. 

The next eight essays deal with various topics of the theory of imperfect com- 
petition. Five of this group were published between 1930 and 1934. The ‘‘Notes 
on Supply” and the piece on ‘‘The Law of Decreasing Cost’? were published in 
1930 and 1931, before the appearance of the books by Chamberlin and Mrs. Ro- 
binson. These are famous articles because they contained several ideas which 
later became integral parts of the theories of monopoly and competition, for 
example, the marginal revenue curve, the implications of product differentiation 
and increasing selling costs, the short- and long-run equilibria of the firm with 
excess capacity, the family of short-run cost curves enveloped by the long-run 
cost curve of the firm. 

In three of his new essays Mr. Harrod proposes significant revisions of accepted 
theory. In the essay “Theory of Imperfect Competition Revised” he rejects the 
“doctrine of excess capacity’, that is, the theory ‘‘that imperfect competition 
combined with free entry usually tends to create excess capacity”. He also dis- 
cusses the “‘full-cost principle”, which he believes is an accepted ritual for many 
businessmen, though modified by other rituals, and which he thinks does not in 
the end contradict the “‘marginal principle”. I cannot, within this limited space, 
enumerate—let alone, discuss—the “revisions of accepted theory” which Harrod 
proposes; I can only say that I find myself in agreement with most of them. I do 
not subscribe to an equally large portion of his formulations in the essay on the 
“‘Theory of Profit”’, though even there our consensus goes farther than is usual in 
this field”. 
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Four essays deal with aggregative theory of employment. The essay on ‘‘The 
Expansion of Credit in an Advancing Community” was published in 1934, two 
years before Keynes’ General Theory, chiefly as a criticism of Hayek’s Prices and 
Production. The essay on ‘Keynes and Traditional Theory”’ was published in 1937 
as Harrod’s ‘‘summary of the quintessentials of Keynesian economics’’. Harrod’s 
old ‘Essay in Dynamic Theory” and the new “‘Supplement on Dynamic Theory” 
are interesting chiefly as prolegomena and postscripts, respectively, to his book 
on this subject. 

The last essay of the volume, ‘‘Professor F.A. von Hayek on Individualism”’, 
is offered as ‘‘a sally into political science’. Taking issue with Hayek’s lecture on 
“true and false’? individualism, Harrod distinguishes several meanings of the 
words “‘true”’ and ‘‘false’’ and warns individualists against the danger of dogmatic 
purges from their ranks. 

We are grateful to the Macmillan Company for making these interesting 
essays available to us in the form of a handsome volume. But we deplore the 
absence of an index. Scholarly books which deserve to be referred to by other 
students should be equipped with an index. Do the publishers think that this is 
a volume of short stories or of scholarly essays? 


The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. (U.S. A.) Fritz MACHLUP 


Die Konjunkturschwankungen. Par WALTER ADOLF JOuR. Theoretische 
Grundlagen der Wirtschaftspolitik, tome u. J.C.B. Mohr (Paul Sie- 
beck) Tiibingen et Polygraphischer Verlag Ziirich, 1952. xv1 et 676 
pages, 56 figures. sFr. 37.45. 


La littérature «conjoncturelle» s’enrichit d’année en année. Voici que 1952 
s'est achevée par la publication de cet ouvrage considérable sur les fluctuations 
économiques. II est l’ceuvre du D' W. A. Jour, Professeur a l’Ecole Supérieure des 
Sciences Commerciales de St-Gall. A tous égards, par la qualité de sa présenta- 
tion, par l’étendue de sa documentation, par la clarté de son exposition, par le 
souci de rassembler a la fin de chaque chapitre les idées essentielles, par la com - 
modité et la richesse de ses deux index (auteurs et matiéres), par l'utilisation de 
schémas trés parlants, ce livre nous apparait comme un monument de premiére 
valeur. Sans doute le dernier paru bénéficie-t-il de tout l’acquis antérieur, mais 
c’est lui qui désormais pourra servir de base fondamentale, dans la lignée des pré- 
cédents ouvrages que tout lecteur averti a déja pratiqués: Haberler, Tinbergen, 
Mitchell, Dupriez, etc. ... 

L’auteur a choisi un plan en trois parties progressives. Dans une premiére par- 
tie il se livre 4 une description du phénoméne conjoncturel, d’ot ressortent tout 
naturellement les devoirs d’une théorie 4 venir. La deuxiéme partie dégage les 
principes fondamentaux d’une explication. La troisiéme, de beaucoup la plus 

* The parallelism between Harrod’s formulations and my own, especially on questions of price making 


and excess capacity, is striking. Compare Fritz Machlup, The Economics of Sellers’ Competition, Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore 1952. 
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longue, elle occupe plus de la moitié de l’ouvrage, s’emploie a édifier un modéle 
des fluctuations. 

Le D' Johr a une connaissance que |’on peut dire complete de la littérature 
ancienne et de la littérature la plus moderne du sujet. La liste des auteurs qu’il a 
utilisés provoque presque un effet d’affolement. On se demande si le lecteur néo- 
phyte ne ressentira pas une impression d’écrasement en face d’un tel nombre. 
Comme on peut le remarquer facilement, les noms sont presque tous de conso- 
nance anglo-saxonne ou germanique. Mais les frangais auront grand avantage a 
fréquenter cet ouvrage majeur, dans la mesure ow leur pratique de la langue le 
leur permettra. Cette fréquentation leur donnera précisément l’occasion d’app- 
rendre a connaitre des auteurs dont on n’a pas coutume de leur parler; je songe 
spécialement au modéle de H. Béhi, associé au modéle de Lundberg, et a la thése 
de Schmalenbachsur les coats fixes en relation avec la problématique de Schneider. 

On appréciera particuliérement les développements sur la morphologie pré- 
sente du cycle, sur les schémas uni-cycliques et poly-cycliques, sur l’idée de cau- 
salité, sur opposition statique-dynamique. On retrouvera avec profit la présen- 
tation des classifications des diverses théories (p. 134), les grandes distinctions rela- 
tives aux développements endogénes et aux développements exogénes. En parti- 
culier on remarquera que l’auteur classe la monnaie parmi les facteurs exogénes, 
en levant ainsi une indétermination dans un sens qui nous parait satisfaisant. 
Lorsque le D* Jéhr retient l’enseignement de la théorie des marchés et de la théo- 
rie du circuit, on notera sa féconde distinction entre ces trois processus qu’il ap- 
pelle: « Die Normalisierung, Die Globalisierung, Die Periodisierung.» 

Et si l’on voulait s’élever jusqu’aux conceptions d’ensemble qui commandent sa 
progression, on serait surtout frappé par quelques thémes fondamentaux. Celui de 
Virrégularité des fluctuations nous parait trés riche, ainsi que celui de la distinction 
des impulsions et des facteurs structurels. Ce sont les deux forces spécifiques qui sous- 
tendent la recherche d’une explication. 

Le modéle explicatif que propose l’auteur se référe 4 un modéle de départ, celui 
de la concurrence parfaite, progressivement enrichi par l’introduction des fac- 
teurs d’ajustement a travers le temps, des rapports de monopole, des complica- 
tions monétaires. Une part trés importante est donnée aux influences psycholo- 
giques des sujets économiques isolés (absence de transparence, attente, risque et 
incertitude, erreurs) et des mémes sujets considérés dans leur masse (psychologie 
sociale: effets cumultatifs). Un modéle adéquat ne peut pas étre purement méca- 
nique en effet. De plus en plus le comportement des groupes, le fait que les agents 
ne sont pas de simples objets déterminés par des mécanismes, mais des sujets qui 
connaissent plus ou moins confusément le résultat de leur action, doivent étre 4 la 
base d’une explication. Cette alliance de considérations objectives et de considéra- 
tions subjectives fait la valeur de cet ouvrage. I] faut connaitre l’enseignement des 
processus mécanistes modernes (accélération, multiplication) et le D' Jéhr les ex- 
pose avec détail, mais il faut en méme temps replacer le déroulement de ces pro- 
cessus dans leur milieu proprement humain. C’est ce que fait aussi le D' Jéhr, en 
donnant avec raison, nous semble-t-il, la prééminence aux facteurs sociaux et 
psychologiques. 
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I] a réservé pour sa conclusion |’étude des aspects politiques de la conjoncture. 
On se demande toujours en face des fluctuations quelle doit étre l’attitude de 
l’Etat. Lui est-il possible de les anéantir? Et s’il en est ainsi, cette possibilité serait- 
elle souhaitable? Trés sagement le D' Jéhr estime que la mission de |’Etat consiste 
seulement a stabiliser les revenus en vue de maintenir dans la longue durée le flux 
conjoncturel a son plus haut niveau possible. En ce sens la connaissance objective 
des enchainement passés et actuels des mouvements irréguliers de la conjoncture, 
les démarches scientifiques par lesquelles on s’efforce, 4 chaque nouvelle étape, 
d’en mieux comprendre le degré de nécessité ou le degré de contingence, consti- 
tuent bien l’objectif premier de l’économiste. 

En débrouillant l’écheveau des théories contemporaines, en dégageant les 
thémes constructifs, en les mettant en ordre, l’ouvrage du D* Johr constitue bien 
une étape précieuse de cette progression de la pensée. 


Université de Dijon (France) Henri GuiTTon 


Das Allgemeine Abkommen iiber Zélle und Handel (GATT). Par Emi 
Kine. Veroffentlichungen des Schweizerischen Instituts fiir AuBen- 
wirtschafts- und Marktforschung an der Handels-Hochschule Sankt 
Gallen, n° 13. Polygraphischer Verlag AG., Zurich et St-Gall, 1952. 
x+173 pages. Fr.s.27.50. 


Les institutions économiques internationales se multiplient si rapidement qu’il 
devient difficile au public, et méme a l’économiste non-spécialisé, de suivre leur 
activité. Chacune d’elles éveille un puissant intérét a sa naissance, mais elle est 
repoussée a son tour dans l’oubli par l’arrivée d’une nouvelle petite sceur. II faut 
savoir gré a |’« Institut suisse pour l’étude du commerce extérieur et des marchés», 
a St-Gall, de résister a cet attrait exclusif de l’actualité et de s’efforcer de donner 
une vue d’ensemble de la coopération économique internationale. L’intéressante 
collection qu’il consacre a ce théme vient de s’enrichir d’un ouvrage traitant de 
lAccord général sur les tarifs douaniers et le commerce, appelé communément 
GATT. Son auteur, M. Emil Kiing, dont on connait notamment le remarquable 
ouvrage sur les mécanismes régulateurs automatiques des balances des paiements, 
était particuliérement qualifié pour traiter d’une organisation dont le libéralisme 
raisonné et l’ambition pondérée s’>harmonisent bien avec les tendances de la 
théorie contemporaine. 

Depuis qu’il a été mis provisoirement en vigueur le 1° janvier 1948, le GATT 
a donné lieu a une abondante littérature dans différents pays. L’ouvrage de 
M. Kiing ne peut donc guére innover dans |’étude du contenu de |’Accord géné- 
ral. On sera cependant sensible a la clarté de l’exposé et au souci qu’a eu I’auteur 
d’éclaircir certaines clauses douteuses en sollicitant directement l’avis des ser- 
vices responsables. Mais l’originalité a pu prendre sa revanche sur trois questions 
fort importantes. La premiére concerne la situation juridique délicate dans la- 
quelle se trouve le GATT étant donné qu’on sait aujourd’hui que le projet de la 
Charte de la Havane, dont il est issu, ne sera jamais adopté. La deuxiéme a trait 
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a l’application qui a été faite, pendant ces derniéres années, de diverses disposi- 
tions de l’Accord a des cas d’espéce. 

Enfin la troisiéme question touche aux avantages et inconvénients que peut 
présenter pour la Suisse une adhésion éventuelle. On se souvient que la Suisse 
n’avait pas cru pouvoir se rallier ni au texte de la Charte de la Havane, ni a celui 
de l’Accord général, parcequ’elle tenait pour dangereuses les stipulations en vertu 
desquelles un pays n’ayant pas de difficulté a l’endroit de sa balance des paie- 
ments doit subir, sans aucune possibilité de rétorsion, les mesures discriminatoires 
dont ses exportations peuvent étre victimes de la part de pays enclins a exagérer 
leurs propres difficultés dans ce domaine. Emanant d’un Etat dont le libéralisme 
n’est guére suspecté, cette objection pertinente avait éveillé a l’époque un intérét 
qui dépassait largement le cas particulier de la Suisse. Dans une synthése em- 
preinte de la plus grande objectivité, M.Kiing reprend l’examen de ce dossier 
suisse aprés quelques années d’expérience du fonctionnement du GATT et tache 
de faire le point de la situation. 


Université de Genéve (Suisse) Jacques A. L’HuILuier 


Essays on the Sociology of Knowledge. By KARL MANNHEIM, ed. by Paul 
Kecskemeti (The International Library of Sociology and Social Re- 


construction). Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd. London 1952. 327 
pages. s.25/-. 

The volume consists of Mannheim’s six essays published in German scientific 
journals between 1923 and 1929. The essays are: (1) On the Interpretation of 
*‘Weltanschauung”’; (2) Historicism; (3) The Problem of Sociology of Knowl- 
edge; (4) Competition as a Cultural Phenomenon; (5) On the Nature of Eco- 
nomic Ambition and Its Significance for the Social Education of Man; (6) The 
Problem of Generations. The essays are preceded by Paul Kecskemeti’s compe- 
tent introduction to Mannheim’s views in the field of sociology of knowledge. 

The essays will be of considerable interest to, and deserve a close study by, all 
those who were unacquainted with them in their German original. These Essays 
disclose to us the evolution and a considerable change of Mannheim’s views on 
sociology of knowledge, views that are hardly reflected in his later work: Ideology 
and Utopia. Further on, the essays show that, besides Marxism, Mannheim was 
influenced by other currents of philosophical, sociological, historical, and aes- 
thetic thought represented by W. Windelband, H. Rickert, W. Dilthey, E. Husserl, 
M. Scheler, M. Weber, A. Weber, L. von Wiese, E. Spranger, K. Jaspers, M. Heid- 
egger, Alois Riegl, M. Dvorak, E. Panofsky, and others. In these essays Mann- 
heim appears to be less Marxian and more anti-positivistic than he is in his 
Ideology and Utopia. 

Finally, in my opinion, in these essays he explores the “‘jungles of sociology of 
knowledge”’ in more directions and more thoroughly than he does in Ideology and 
Utopia. 

I find an essential similarity between several principles enunciated in Mann- 
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heim’s essays and in my own works in the field of sociology generally and of 
sociology of knowledge particularly. Both of us find that cultural phenomena con- 
tain the component of meaning absent in the physical and biological phenomena; 
that the meanings are not directly observable through sense organs; that for these 
reasons the methods of natural science are inadequate for a study of cultural 
phenomena; that they have to be supplemented by the causal-meaningful meth- 
ods (in my terminology), or by the methods of meaningful interpretation (in 
Mannheim’s terms); that the sensory part of cultural phenomena (‘‘material 
culture’’) represent an objectification or embodiment of meanings; that the mean- 
ings can be interpreted “‘objectively”’, regardless of the psychology of the creators 
of cultural values, and “‘subjectively”’—from the standpoint of the creator’s 
psychology, that meanings combine into meaningful unities or systems, and these 
into still larger systems up to the vastest supersystems (in my terms), or the 
“Weltanschauungen”’, or ‘‘the ethos’’, ‘‘the Geist’? of a given culture in Mann- 
heim’s terms. 

And there are several other similarities between our views. It is regretful that 
in his Ideology and Utopia Mannheim did not develop these principles, and replaced 
some of these by somewhat simplicistic views of a diluted Marxianism. (See a 
good criticism of the weaknesses of Ideology and Utopia in J.J. MAQuET, Sociologie 
de la Connaissance, Louvain 1949; American edition, The Sociology of Knowledge, 
Boston 1951.) 

For all these reasons the essays need to be studied as carefully, at least, as 
Mannheim’s Ideology and Utopia. 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (U.S. A.) Pitrrm™ A. SoroKkIN 


The Economics of National Insurance. By ALAN T.PEAcock. William 
Hodge and Company Limited, London 1952. 124 pages. s. 8/6. 


This concise and clear survey of most of the financial—but only some of the 
economic—problems connected with National Insurance in Great Britain ends 
in a plea for a social security budget as part of the country’s ordinary yearly bud- 
get. The proposed reform would do away with the contribution system altogether 
and the new incidence of taxation (National Insurance contribution amalgamat- 
ed into tax) would be made less regressive than the present system. The author 
gives several good reasons for the change, insisting in particular that it would 
simplify the administrative procedure and improve the redistribution of income, 
which he shows to be slight as attained by the present system. He neglects how- 
ever to discuss an approach to the problem, which, for instance in Sweden, where 
most social security charges fall on the central budget, has given rise to a demand 
for a contributary system. Briefly, the argument is that the costs of production, 
including full labour costs, should be borne by the producer in question; thus an 
employer should only have to pay the costs arising from his own employees. If the 
social security charges are paid through the central budget, firms making larger 
profits, have, however, to pay through taxation for the employees of the firms 
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with small or no profits, thus falsifying the economic structure of production. This 
argument might have modified Mr. Peacock’s recommendations and should at 
least have been discussed. 

It is, moreover, difficult to understand how Mr. Peacock can recommend a so- 
cial security budget, when throughout the greater part of his discussion he is so 
critical of the influence the Treasury has over the investment of the assets of the 
National Insurance Funds. Surely he cannot believe that a generalised social 
security budget would decrease the Treasury’s influence on the Reserve Funds? 

For the monetary economist the most interesting part of Mr. Peacock’s discus- 
sion refers to the Treasury’s exclusive control (though limited by parliamentary 
sanction) of the investment of the assets of the National Insurance Funds. The im- 
portance of the investment policy adopted has been seen in practice in the years 
1946-1948, when these funds were used to support the market for the so-called 
**Daltons”’ (i.e. the 2% percent government securities) and on certain occasions 
also the market for transport stock. The purchases of these special issues were evi- 
dently made quite deliberately in order to enforce the cheap money policy of the 
Government. The support of the market quotations seems, however, to have been 
made out of the current income of the National Insurance Scheme and not through 
switching from shortdated to longdated stock. Thanks to the peculiar structure of 
the money market in England such switching would most likely have led to a 
credit expansion and would thus have been inflationary. As it was, the policy of 
supporting the stock market must be said to have led inter alia to a decrease in the 
real value of the benefits supplied by National Insurance. 

The danger to the currency that can arise when Treasuries have large extra- 
budgetary funds available has been discussed by Mr. Peacock from one particular 
point of view. His book should therefore be of interest to a wider circle than to 
only those who want to learn something about British National Insurance Fi- 
nance. Similar dangers are latent in all countries even where the problems at the 
moment appear to be different. 


Basle (Switzerland) Erin E. FLEETwoop 


Ortsbestimmung der Gegenwart. Von ALEXANDER Rustow. Eine univer- 
salgeschichtliche Kulturkritik. Zweiter Band: Weg der Freiheit. Eu- 
gen Rentsch Verlag, Erlenbach-Ziirich, 1952. 712 Seiten. Brosch. 
sFr.25.—, Lw. sFr. 29.10. 


Dem Lebensziel des Verfassers, namlich «der Herrschaft in allen ihren Formen 
abzusagen», dient dieser zweite, sehr viel reichere Teil seines Werkes dadurch, 
daB er dem Menschen die Héhepunkte seiner Menschlichkeit im Sinne «vor- 
urteilsfreier geistiger Uberlegenheit und Weite» nahezubringen sucht, nachdem 
er im ersten Band die soziologische Uberlagerung als Ursprung der Herrschafts- 
verhaltnisse aufgezeigt hatte. Wem die Verwirklichung der Freiheit des Menschen 
ein zentrales Anliegen ist, wird dieser Glut fiir das humanistische Ideal, dieser 
Fille geistreicher Gedanken und diesem gewaltigen Versuch einer Synthese ver- 
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schiedenster Wissenschaften sowie systematischer und historischer Gedankenrei- 
hen seine Bewunderung nicht versagen kénnen. 

Anthropologie als Bestimmung des Menschen aus der Geschichte ist nicht nur 
das Zentralproblem, auf dem die gegenwartigen weltgeschichtlichen Entschei- 
dungen beruhen, sondern zugleich auch die Fortsetzung der hohen philosophi- 
schen Tradition Deutschlands, fiir die der Verfasser allerdings wenig Verstandnis 
und Liebe aufbringt, obschon er daraus hervorgegangen ist. 

Will man jedoch die vollen Friichte dieses Werkes erschlieBen, so darf man es 
nicht nur nach seinem manifesten Inhalt beurteilen, sondern muB es als Bekennt- 
niswerk werten. Mit seiner « Lehre», gleichgiltig ob soziologisch oder metaphy- 
sisch (von der er sich allerdings durch das Werk befreit zu haben glaubt), werden 
manche weder im ganzen und noch weniger in Einzelheiten einiggehen kénnen, 
auch wenn sie sich zur gleichen geistigen Haltung bekennen. 

In der Grundlinie sind es hauptsachlich zwei Punkte, in denen wir von ihm 
abweichen: Der eine betrifft das (selbstverstandlich metaphysische) MaB seiner 
Kulturkritik. Er definiert es formal durch die unveranderliche Natur des Men- 
schen, materiell durch den «ionischen Geist der Selbstbefreiung», die «humane 
und wahrhaft demokratische Gesinnung» im rémischen Reich der Philosophen- 
kaiser und «die synthetische Hochspannung der Leistungen der Klassik» mit dem 
«fortwirkenden sakularen Fortschrittszwang der Aufklarung des 18.Jahrhun- 
derts» als Hintergrund. Diese Grundlage seines ganzen Werkes laBt er aber eigen- 
artigerweise trotz dessen sonstiger Fille offen, so daB man eigentlich nie weiB, 
ob er damit Ideen, individuelle Haltungen oder soziologische Zustande meint, 
zumal er alle primaren Normierungen immer wieder durch soziologische Kritik 
auflést. Diese Vieldeutigkeit des MaB8stabes ist fiir uns kein Vorwurf, sondern 
eine Selbstverstindlichkeit, wohl aber fiir ihn selbst, weil er voraussetzt, eine ein- 
deutige Norm gefunden zu haben. Jedenfalls ist diese Norm nicht «empiristisch- 
voluntaristisch», wie er selber meint. Denn auf dieser Basis gibt es keine solche 
Norm und keinen Humanismus, sondern nur eine Fille von gleichwertigen, indi- 
viduellen und soziologischen Bestrebungen. Schon die genannte Bezeichnung er- 
weckt bei jedermann, der durch die erkenntnistheoretische Arbeit der letzten 


Jahrhunderte hindurchgegangen ist, Widerstiande. In Wirklichkeit ist seine Norm 


aber ideologisch, was schon aus seiner Hegelschen Ideologieglaubigkeit (Bd.I, 
§.14) hervorgeht. Wenn er sich auch mit Recht gegen die Identifizierung des 
Humanismus mit einem formalisierten Rationalismus und Individualismus wehrt, 
so gewinnt man doch aus seiner leidenschaftlichen Ablehnung des Numinosen 
und seinem Kampf gegen Theologie und Metaphysik ein vorwiegend ideologi- 
sches und rationalistisches Idealbild des Menschen, das im wesentlichen metaphy- 
sisch begriindet ist. Anders ausgedriickt: In seinem Kampf fiir die Befreiung der 
Natur des Menschen gegen die Bindungen durch die Theologie kommt er eigen- 
artigerweise zu einer neuen Form der Entwertung der Natur, namlich aller Be- 
reiche, die auBerhalb des «Geistes» liegen. Ebenso hat sein Kampf gegen den 
Feudalismus in jeder Form das paradoxe Resultat, daB seine Norm eigentlich 
ganz aristokratischen Charakter tragt und stark mit «Sozialblindheit» durch- 
setzt ist. Dies alles erklart sich daraus, daB er von der menschlichen Natur aus- 
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geht, ohne ihrer Polaritat Rechnung zu tragen, wahrend er im Soziologischen 
diesen Polaritaten dauernd nachgeht. Zum Menschen gehért namlich nicht nur 
der « Geist», sondern ebensosehr das Numinose mit all seinen Ausgestaltungen in 
Theologie und Metaphysik, gehért also Mystik wie Aufklarung, Plato wie He- 
siod, Utopie wie Realismus, Aufgegebenes wie Gegebenes. Die Unabhangigkeit 
des Menschen wird ebenso bedroht durch die Versuchungen des « Geistes» wie 
der dunklen Machte. Geistige Selbstandigkeit und Humanismus bedeuten nicht 
irgendein Maximum an « Geist», sondern ein immer wieder zu suchendes Gleich- 
gewicht seclischer Krafte. 

Der zweite generelle Punkt betrifft die wissenschaftliche Methode des Ver- 
fassers, namlich seine Wissenssoziologie und die schematische Anwendung seiner 
Hypothese der soziologischen Uberlagerungen. Diese ist im Einzelfall und als 
heuristisches Prinzip neben anderen sicherlich fruchtbar. Aber seine starre An- 
wendung als einziges Prinzip fiihrt den Verfasser in bedenkliche Nahe des un- 
kritischen historischen Materialismus. Mit der Erhebung der soziologischen Struk- 
turverhiltnisse zur «eigentlichen Realitat» zerstért er im Grunde seinen Huma- 
nismus. Infolgedessen spielen diese soziologischen Strukturverhaltnisse bei ihm 
dieselbe Rolle wie im Marxismus: sie begriinden die eschatologische Hoffnung 
des Verfassers auf eine herrschaftsfreie Gesellschaft und seine romantische Er- 
wartung der Ersetzung der Gesellschaft durch die Gemeinschaft. Dieser Ausweg 
ware ihm verriegelt, wenn er die Wiederkehr der Machtverhiltnisse in der Natur 
des Menschen suchen wiirde. 

Gliicklicherweise holt das Buck als Bekenntnisschrift die Unterlassung in bezug 
auf die Polaritat des Menschen wieder nach, da darin die unterdriickte Polaritat 
wieder zur Geltung kommt. Schon daB der Verfasser im ersten Band die Natur des 
Menschen paulinisch als « fleischerne Tafeln des Herzens» definiert, ist aufschluB- 
reich, ebenso die Kulturkritik in zahlreichen Kapiteln des ersten Bandes, die ihn 
an vielen Orten zur «inneren Freiheit» der Stoiker zuriickfiihrt. Daher wird man 
auch seine Umdeutung des Sokrates im Grund als eine Selbstkritik der rationa- 
listischen Gefahren des Geistes betrachten diirfen. Daher hat das Buch, das gegen 
das Erlésungsdenken wettert, den Charakter eines Erlésungswerkes. Denn seine 
Erklarung fiir die Entstehung des Erlésungsbediirfnisses im Religiésen gilt genau 
so fiir die Entstehung des Denkens. Not lehrt nicht nur beten, sondern auch den- 
ken, wie der SchluB des Werkes anzeigt. Und im Sozialen begniigt er sich nicht 
mehr mit der deistischen Distanz und Toleranz. Hier wird er Mensch in seiner 
ganzen Polaritat. Und hier wiederholt sich erst recht, daB die Resultate das Ge- 
genteil der Absichten darstellen, wie er so haufig bei andern nachweist. 

Von den Einzelheiten nur ein Punkt. Es ist sehr schade, daB der Verfasser just 
an dem Werk vorbeigegangen ist, das das Kernproblem fiir Griechenland und 
Rom schon einmal ausfiihrlich behandelt hat, namlich die beiden ersten Bande 
von J.Schvarez iiber « Die Demokratie in Athen» (1877) und « Die Massenherr- 
schaft in Rom» (2.A. 1901). Vielleicht hatte er nach einer Auseinandersetzung 
mit diesem Werk nicht bloB vor der Idealisierung Spartas, sondern auch Athens 
gewarnt und in der Sklavenfrage etwas weniger « Sozialblindheit» gezeigt. Aber 
diese und andere Meinungsverschiedenheiten liegen am Rande, und die geist- 
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sprihende Lebendigkeit des Werkes erhalt durch Einseitigkeiten und durch par- 
tielle Verzeichnungen nur vermehrten Reiz. « Le plus grand secret pour le bon- 
heur c’est d’étre bien avec soi.» 


Eidgendssische Technische Hochschule, EuGEN BOHLER 
Kiirich (Schweiz) 


Ten Great Economists—From Marx to Keynes. By JosEpH A.ScHuUM- 
PETER. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 1952. xiv + 305 
pages. s. 21/-. 


This is a precious volume of essays by Joseph A. Schumpeter, a late member of 
the Board of Editors of this Journal and one of the most universal spirits among 
the twentieth century economists. These essays were written, as Elizabeth Boody 
Schumpeter informs us in her Foreword, over the course of forty years between 1910 
and 1950, the three earliest in German, the others in English; they were written, 
with the exception of the essay on Marx, for various economic journals, either on 
the occasion of the death of an economist or to celebrate some anniversary, such 
as the fiftieth anniversary of Marshall’s Principles, or the hundredth anniversary of 
Pareto’s birth. It would be perhaps too much to say that these occasional papers 
on the undramatic life of studious scholars should be regarded as a series of bio- 
graphies in the sense of ‘‘the history of an individual conceived as a work of art’’. 
But the scientific personality of Schumpeter gives internal coherence to all these 
studies; their style and presentation display his wellknown literary qualities and 
some of the scholars remembered have certainly outgrown the modest framework 
of colleges or libraries. 

The Karl Marx study from Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy displays right and 
wrong views of its author about Marx as a theorist of the capitalist economy. 
Leaving aside Schumpeter’s appraisal of Marx as a prophet and as a teacher, it is 
still thrilling to read how Marx’s intellectual ancestry is traced back to Quesnay 
and Ricardo. In the field where bourgeois Schumpeter followed communist Marx, 
in the theory of accumulation, which gives the analysis of progress in capitalist 
society and describes the process of industrial change, Schumpeter concedes that 
“even downright mistakes and misinterpretations are often redeemed by the sub- 
stantial correctness of the general drift of the argument”’ and states that ‘‘Marx 
saw this process of industrial change more clearly and he realised its pivotal im- 
portance more fully than any other economist of his time’’. (A statement which—— 
nearly seventy years after Marx’s death—may still hold good.) 

The Keynes study, written as an obituary in 1946, is a noble appraisal and a 
politely expressed severe criticism of the work of Keynes who, alone among the 
twentieth century economists, was able to form a genuine school of economists 
like earlier the Physiocrats or the Marxists. Schumpeter regards the General Theory 
as the final result of a long struggle by Keynes to make the vision of the modern 
stagnation thesis analytically operative. He admires the analytical brilliance by 
which the scanty tools of the consumption function, the efficiency of capital func- 
tion and the liquidity preference function are used for making up an aggregative 
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analysis of income and employment; and he emphasises the revolutionary con- 
clusions which amount to saying (in Professor Wright’s formulation): ‘‘who tries 
to save destroys real capital” and via saving ‘‘the unequal distribution of income 
is the ultimate cause of unemployment”. But Schumpeter is unwilling to accept 
the Keynesian theory as a ‘‘general”’ theory and he raises fundamental objections 
against Keynes “‘confining his model to the range of short-run phenomena” which 
‘limits applicability ... to a few years”’ and “‘in terms of phenomena, to the factors 
that would govern the greater or smaller utilisation of an industrial apparatus if 
the latter remains unchanged’’. Thus, the final conclusions on Keynes, his school 
and the General Theory are uncompromisingly negative, because ‘‘all the phenomena 
incidental to the creation and change in this apparatus, that is to say, the phenomena 
that dominate the capitalist process, are ... excluded from consideration”’. 

The essays on Marx and Keynes are outstanding in this series. These two studies 
deal with the two basic problems which occupied Schumpeter, i.e. with short-run 
policy and long-run development; they clearly reflect Schumpeter’s ‘‘faithless” 
belief in capitalist development and his scientific conviction about the indivisibili- 
ty ofshort-runand long-term analysis. The other essays, those on Menger and B6hm- 
Bawerk, on Walras and Pareto, on Taussig and Fisher, on Marshall and Mitchell 
are of lesser importance, though the last two, one of them finished a few weeks be- 
fore the author’s death, are truly brilliant. 

Schumpeter can never be said to have been “provincial” in his approaches, but 
it was with growing age that he developed into a personality of genuinely univer- 
sal outlook; his problems shifted from accessorial towards essential, from qualita- 
tive towards quantitative, from exegetical towards functional and his incessant 
striving for perfection made him write, in the last fifteen years of his life, what are 
among the finest biographical essays in the literature of economics. 


Geneva (Switzerland) RupoipH NOTEL 


Schumpeter, Social Scientist. Edited by Seymour E. Harris. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1951. 142 pages. $ 4.00. 


Dieses amerikanische Schumpeter-Memorial bietet ganz ungewoéhnliches In- 
teresse. Mitgearbeitet haben Kollegen und Schiller aus Harvard und aus Bonn, 
haben Gelehrte aus Europa und aus den Vereinigten Staaten, die in Zustimmung 
oder mit Reserve sich seinem Lebenswerk verbunden fiihlen. Neben dem Heraus- 
geber S. £. Harris haben R.Friscu, SmirHies, HABERLER und SAMUELSON das 
Bild des Menschen und Lehrers gezeichnet; Schumpeters Beitrage zur 6konomi- 
schen Theorie wirdigen E. SCHNEIDER, TINBERGEN, MARGET, HABERLER, A. H. 
Hansen, E.H.CHAMBERLIN, Mason, Macuuiup und Storer, Schumpeter als 
Soziologen H. v. BecKERATH, SwWEEzy und A. P. UsHER, und abschlieBend behan- 
delt SwEEzy ein Thema, das begreiflicherweise an vielen Stellen des Buches auf- 
klingt: « Zwei groBe Okonomen» — Schumpeter und Keynes. 

Was auf diese Weise zusammenkam, bietet in merkwirdiger Entsprechung ein 
richtiges Bild dieses vielseitigen und vielschillernden Menschen und ebenso rezep- 
tiven wie produktiven Gelehrten. Es ist keine Biographie, wie Harrod sie tiber 
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Keynes geschrieben hat (vgl. die Anzeige in Kyklos, Bd. V, S.g1 ff.) — aber es 
brauchte solch menschliche GréBe und solch echte Genialitat, wie sie Keynes zu 
eigen waren, um eine so groBartige Biographie méglich und lohnend zu machen. 
Man wiirde dem Professor, der Schumpeter doch in erster Linie gewesen ist, fast 
Unrecht tun, wollte man die verschlungenen Wege seines Daseins nachzeichnen, 
iiber denen mehr Schatten lag, als die Gefahrten seiner spaten zwei Jahrzehnte 
wissen kénnen. Mehr Schatten — aber auch mehr unbeschwerte Heiterkeit. Ich 
habe als Student Schumpeter vor dem Ersten Weltkrieg zum erstenmal gesehen, 
als er zu Besuch bei dem Freunde Lederer in Heidelberg weilte. Er hatte damals 
eine Leichtigkeit des Gangs und eine Anmut des Gesprichs, wie ich sie spater 
niemals bei ihm wiederfand — selbst nicht in der gliicklichen Zeit der kurzen 
zweiten Ehe. Bei Lederers im Hause, und noch mehr im Café Haeberlein mit 
Emil Lederer und seiner so intensiven Gattin Emmy Lederer-Seidler, wurde sein 
Gesprach mit den gleichaltrigen Freunden zu einer Quelle der Belehrung und 
der Erheiterung fiir die zuhérende kleine Schar von jungen Studenten. Wenn 
man tiber Wien sprach, wo man ihn fernzuhalten suchte, war er es, der alle Bit- 
terkeit verbannte. Man hatte ihm vorgeworfen, sein erstes Buch Wesen und Haupt- 
inhalt sei ja doch nur eine Frucht der Koffer voll amerikanischer Literatur, die er 
mitgebracht habe; er lieB daraufhin die Kollegen der alteren Generation Revue 
passieren mit der an jeden gerichteten Scherzfrage, ob ihm der Name von J.B. 
Clark auch nur vorher bekannt gewesen sei, und ob er dessen Biicher besser als 
seinen Hauptinhalt verstehen werde. Bei dem lustigen Examen bestand «mit Aus- 
zeichnung» Alfred Weber und «mit gebiihrender Devotion» Max Weber und 
«seine Exzellenz» Gustav v.Schmoller — die Wiener Lehrer, Freunde und Gegner 
zitierte er taktvoll nicht vor sein Forum. — In Bonn wirkte er demgegeniiber, so 
gesellig und so herzlich er auch dann noch sein konnte und so tief seine Dankbar- 
keit fiir Spiethoff und seine Verbundenheit mit ihm gewesen ist, immer als Frem- 
der. Sein Gesprach hatte den friiheren Zauber, und jede wissenschaftliche Frage 
konnte ihn zu einem weitausholenden Vortrag veranlassen; aber es war, zumal 
nach dem erschiitternden Tod der Gattin, etwas Unstetes und Ruheloses um ihn, 
und seltsamerweise klagte er jetzt, wo sich die theoretisch Interessierten um ihn 
und Spiethoff scharten, iiber mangelnde Anerkennung und fehlende Breitenwir- 
kung. Mit wie wenig Grund dies geschah, kénnen die Beitrage von BECKERATH 
und ScHNEIDER in diesem Erinnerungsbuch zeigen. Aber gerade BECKERATH deu- 
tet auch richtig die Ursache: Schumpeter war blutsmaBig wie geistig in der éster- 
reichisch-ungarischen Monarchie verwurzelt; deren Zusammenbruch lieB ihn 
heimatlos zuriick und machte ihn gegen seinen Willen zum «freischwebenden 
Intellektuellen» — einer Daseinsform, die ihm zutiefst verhaBt war. Aus den ver- 
schiedenen amerikanischen Beitragen laBt sich entnehmen, daB in Amerika die 
dritte, ihm durch die Gemeinsamkeit der wissenschaftlichen Interessen und des 
Lebensstils nah verbundene Gattin wieder ein Gefiihl der Geborgenheit und fast 
der Heimat geschenkt hat. Aber Amerikaner ist er so wenig geworden wie Deut- 
scher — sein Forschen galt der Gegenwart und der Zukunft, aber sein Herz ge- 
hérte der versunkenen Vergangenheit. 

Auch iiber Schumpeters wissenschaftliche Leistungen hat dieses Gedenkbuch 
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viel Beachtliches zu sagen, ebenso iiber seine politische Haltung. Aber die Aus- 
einandersetzung hiermit sei bis zu dem Zeitpunkt verschoben, wenn seine po- 
stume Geschichte des analytischen Werkzeugs vorliegt. Sie diirfte in jedem Sinne sein 
Vermiachtnis sein; vermutlich in hGherem MaBe als die Sammlung seiner Auf- 
satze, die nun in englischer und in deutscher Sprache erschienen sind und er- 
scheinen, ein prachtvolles Dokument seines reichen Geistes und doch fir jeden, 
der ihrer einstigen sensationellen Wirkung sich erinnert, zu leiser Wehmut stim- 
mend ob des verganglichen Charakters auch der besten Beitrage in diesen Jahr- 
zehnten eines revolutionaren Entwicklungstempos der é6konomischen Wissen- 
schaft. 


Universitat Basel (Schweiz) EpGAR SALIN 


Welfare and Competition. The Economics of a Fully Employed Econ- 


omy. Von Trsor Scirovsxy. Allen and Unwin, London 1952. 
457 S. 5S. 25/-. 

Ein Buch von Scitovsky kann der Aufmerksamkeit der Fachwelt gewiB sein, 
hat sich doch der Verfasser schon mit friiheren Arbeiten in den Reihen der Theo- 
retiker einen ausgezeichneten Namen geschaffen. Hier legt er nun ein Werk vor, 
das die reife Frucht jahrelangen Nachdenkens ist, und das sich vor allem mit der 
Marktwirtschaft unter der Voraussetzung der Vollbeschaftigung befaBt. Es hat 
mit andern Worten nicht Konjunktur-, sondern Strukturprobleme zum Gegen- 
stand. Es beginnt mit einer Theorie des Konsums, behandelt dann den Arbeiter 
und den Arbeitsmarkt, die Unternehmung, die Produktion und das Kapital — all 
das zunachst unter der Voraussetzung der vollstandigen oder sogar vollkomme- 
nen Konkurrenz und im Hinblick darauf, die Elemente der Preistheorie und der 
Wohlfahrts6konomie miteinander zu verbinden und festzustellen, inwiefern die 
Marktwirtschaft befriedigend funktioniert. 

In einem darauffolgenden Teil wird alsdann das Verhalten jener Wirtschafts- 
subjekte naher untersucht, die imstande sind, einen EinfluB auf den Marktpreis 
auszuiiben. Hier ist es in erster Linie, wo wir die positiven Beitrage des Verfassers 
vorfinden; sie miinden in einem Kapitel, das der ‘‘efficiency”’ der freien Konkur- 
renz gewidmet ist. Diese Leistungsfahigkeit wird unter verschiedenen Blickwin- 
keln gepriift, namlich in bezug auf die Verteilung unter den Konsumenten, in be- 
zug auf die Spezialisierung unter den Arbeitskraften, in bezug auf die Zuteilung 
der Arbeitsplatze, in bezug auf die technische Produktivitat der Firmen und der 
Produktionszweige, hinsichtlich der wirtschaftlichen Leistung des Systems, in be- 
zug auf die Einkommensverteilung und die Wirksamkeit in einer evolutorischen 
Wirtschaft. 


AbschlieBend kommt die eingeschrankte Konkurrenz in allen ihren Erschei- 
nungsformen zur Sprache, wobei auch die Fragen der Werbung, der Preisdiskri- 
minierung, der mangelnden Markttransparenz, der Identifikation von Preishéhe 
mit Qualitat neben den tiblichen Marktformen analysiert werden. Wiederum 
dienen diese Ausfiihrungen nur als Vorbereitung fiir eine wohlstandspolitische 
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Wiirdigung der unvollkommenen Konkurrenz unter allen den bereits hervorge- 
hobenen Gesichtspunkten. Gestiitzt darauf wird endlich die Rolle des Staates mit 
seinen verschiedenen MaBnahmen zur Verbesserung der Wirtschaftsstruktur er- 
ortert. 

Auch wenn man geneigt ist, die Akzente da und dort etwas anders zu setzen als 
der Verfasser es tut, so wird man doch vollauf anerkennen, daB Scitovsky mit sei- 
nem Buch eine wichtige Liicke ausgefiillt hat, indem er die reine Preistheorie nicht 
nur als Mittel zur Denkschulung und Gedankenakrobatik beniitzt, sondern ent- 
schlossen wohlstandspolitischen und damit wirtschaftspolitischen Problemstel- 
lungen dienstbar macht. Wie das Beispiel zeigt, schadet ihr eine solche gréBere 
Lebensnahe keineswegs, sondern ist im Gegenteil berufen, die Preistheorie viel- 
seitiger und fruchtbarer zu gestalten. 


Handels-Hochschule St. Gallen (Schweiz) Emit Kune 


San Bernardino da Siena: Considerazioni sullo sviluppo dell’etica eco- 
nomica cristiana nel primo Rinascimento. Von ALBERTO E.TRvu- 
GENBERGER. (Staatswissenschaftliche Studien, hg. von L.V. Furlan 
und Edgar Salin.) A.Francke AG., Bern 1951. 142 S. Fr. 14.55. 


Uber den Hauptteil des Buches zu berichten, die Kasuistik des heiligen Bern- 
hard angesichts der wirtschaftlichen Vorgange seiner Zeit, ist offensichtlich un- 
mdéglich. Der Hinweis diirfte geniigen, daB der Autor so viel aus dem beriithmten 
Quaresimal des Jahres 1427 herausgeholt hat als méglich war, und daB er den 
formalen Unterschied zwischen der Rhetorik des heiligen Bernhard und den frii- 
heren Predigern klar aufgezeigt hat. Ebenso gliicklich war er im Hervorheben der 
Verbindung zum heiligen Thomas. Damit ist ersichtlich, daB das Buch gelungen 
ist und daB jeder, der sich nicht nur um unsere Zeit interessiert, sondern auch um 
jene Periode, in welcher der heilige Bernhard von der Kanzel wirkte, dieses klare, 
exakte und wohldokumentierte Buch nicht wird tibergehen kénnen. 

Die Frage des Ansatzes ware hingegen der Mizhe einer eingehenderen Behand- 
lung wert als dies im Rahmen des mir zur Verfiigung stehenden Raumes méglich 
ist. In den Mittelpunkt meiner Bemerkungen michte ich die Unsicherheit des 
Autors iiber die Legitimitat der historischen Zeiteinteilung stellen. Auf diese Un- 
gewiBheit kommt der Verfasser immer wieder zuriick und gibt damit zu verste- 
hen, daB die iibliche und von ihm grundsatzlich ibernommene Zeiteinteilung 
nicht befriedigt — trotz seinem Versuch, die iiblichen Grenzen etwas zu verschie- 
ben, und wenngleich er von « Krisenjahren» zwischen der einen und der andern 
Zeitperiode spricht. Nachdem er sich einmal iiber die « Phasenverschiebungen 
vom einen Bereich zum andern» in den vielfaltigen AuBerungen des Lebens iiber 
die Jahrhunderte hinweg Rechenschaft gegeben und festgestellt hatte, da man 
«im Wirtschaftlichen ziemlich fortgeschritten war», hatte er meines Erachtens 
den Mut haben sollen — da er ja gerade die wirtschaftliche Ethik behandelt —, mit 
der Tradition eines Mittelalters und einer Renaissance von ublicher historischer 
Abgrenzung zu brechen. Denn bei der Festlegung dieser Grenzen sind verschie- 
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dene Standpunkte bevorzugt worden, namentlich die kiinstlerischen, ohne daB 
man im iibrigen dadurch eine vollstandige Ubereinstimmung erreicht hatte, er- 
innert man sich doch der Polemik der franzésischen Schule, die von einer karo- 
lingischen Renaissance spricht. 

Hatte es der Autor gewagt, von dkonomischer Renaissance zu sprechen — was 
durch die Tatsache an sich gegeben ware, daB sie der unter anderen Gesichts- 
punkten konzipierten Renaissance vorangegangen ist —, so wiirde er die « hervor- 
ragende Bliite des italienischen Handels (nicht) in die Mitte des 14. Jahrhunderts» 
verlegt haben, sondern er ware weiter zuriickgegangen: in die Zeit der ersten 
Kreuzziige, die einen wirklich entscheidenden Wendepunkt fiir die italienische 
und auch fiir die europaische Wirtschaft darstellen, indem sie wieder einen regel- 
maBigen und wachsenden Warenaustausch mit dem Orient herstellten. Er hatte 
nicht geschrieben, daB gegen das Jahr 1350 «die italienischen Republiken durch 
den sich ausweitenden Handel die Grundlagen des Reichtums schaffen, die dazu 
beitragen werden, die neuen Lebensformen zu gestalten». Diese Grundlagen be- 
standen schon im 13. Jahrhundert; sonst hatte die wirtschaftliche Krise, der Flo- 
renz gerade um die Mitte des 14. Jahrhunderts unterworfen war, auf das Schick- 
sal des politischen Lebens einwirken miissen. Nicht umsonst bilden die 6konomi- 
schen Auffassungen, die der Summa zu entnehmen sind, den groBen Versuch, ja 
den ersten dramatischen Kompromi8 zwischen Kirche und Gesellschaft, wobei 
der in der Trennung von diesseitiger und jenseitiger Welt festgefahrene Augusti- 
nismus iiberwunden wird. 

Sieht man die Dinge in diesem Lichte, so erklart sich, ohne der « Krise» des 
15.Jahrhunderts viel Gewicht beizulegen, die Kasuistik des heiligen Bernhard; 
sie stiitzt sich auf einen Pfeiler der thomistischen Soziallehre, d.h. auf das Prinzip 
der Jurisdiktion, welche — da die Kirche Sachwalterin der Wahrheit und der 
Gnade ist — eben zur ethischen Kasuistik fiihrt. Wichtig sind die Absichten, ist 
das Ziel, auf welches das 6konomische Verhalten des Menschen gerichtet ist; und 
weil der Mensch einen immer kiihneren Weg einschlagt, billigt die Kirche immer 
mehr die vom Menschen zur Mehrung seines Reichtums neu erdachten Mittel, 
ohne ihn ihr selbst zu entfremden. Wird er aber Christus entfremdet? Ka- 
tholisch gesprochen, ist schon die Frage an sich eine Ketzerei. Dies hindert jedoch 
nicht, daB sich im Laufe der Jahrhunderte unter sozialem Gesichtspunkt bemer- 
kenswerte Auswirkungen gezeigt haben: von der sich tberall hinschlangelnden 
Ketzerei bis zum Klassenkampf, der aus dem Widerstand gegen all das hervor- 
gegangen ist, was als Ungerechtigkeit empfunden wird, namlich die vorherbe- 
stimmte und festbeschlossene Hierarchie der Werte, die festen Lebensformen, die 
gegebenen politischen, sozialen, dkonomischen Ordnungen. Es ist wahr, daB das 
erste Christentum keine soziale Erscheinung sein wollte; aber es ist ebenso wahr, 
daB es sich schlieBlich zu einer sehr groBen sozialen und, durch die katholische 
Kirche, auch zu einer politischen Erscheinung entwickelt hat. Es versteht sich, 
daB ich zu keiner dieser Thesen Stellung nehme. Ich will damit nur sagen, daB 
der Historiker der Wirklichkeit, und zwar der ganzen Wirklichkeit Rechnung 
tragen und sie Zeitabschnitt um Zeitabschnitt rekonstruieren und erklaren muB, 
was so viel bedeutet wie ihre Rechtfertigung finden. 
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Der Autor, der anerkannt hat, « Fragmentarisches» geleistet zu haben (es war 
aber anders gar nicht méglich), und der gesteht, «sich in bezug auf die fiir die 
Entwicklung des neuen Geistes bedeutsamen Erscheinungen und Faktoren an 
Allgemeinheiten halten zu miissen» (auch dies ist notwendig, wenn man einmal 
die engen Grenzen des historischen Zeitabschnitts ttbernommen hat) schlo8 mit 
dem Wort des heiligen Augustin: «Ama et fac quod vis.» Die «wahre Liebe» 
wurde beides, die Seelen und die Gesellschaft retten. Doch wie hat sich der Be- 
griff der « Liebe» seit der Kreuzigung Jesu bis heute entwickelt? 


(Aus dem Italienischen tibersetzt) 


Universita di Firenze (Italia) ARMANDO SAPORI 


The Propensity to Monopolize. Par L.J.Z1mMERMAN. North-Holland 
Publishing Company, Amsterdam 1952. 100 pages. Hfl. 7.50. 


« La propension au monopole indique s’il existe ou non, pour un marché donné, 
des forces qui poussent au monopole» (page 10); le terme de monopole étant pris 
dans un sens trés large et indiquant toute politique de fixation des prix ou des 
quantités offertes que celle-ci soit le fait d’un vendeur unique, d’un accord entre 
vendeurs multiples ou méme de l’intervention des Pouvoirs Publics (page 68). 

Cette étude s’oppose aux études a la Lerner. Ces derniéres supposent que le 
régime du marché est une donnée constante et s’efforcent de mesurer le degré de 
monopole ou de concurrence qu’il y a effectivement sur le marché. L’étude de 
M. L. J. Zimmerman admet au contraire que le régime du marché peut se modi- 
fier, que le degré de monopole peut augmenter ou diminuer et cherche alors a 
mesurer les forces qui sont a la base de cette augmentation ou de cette diminu- 
tion. Alors que ]’étude de M. Lerner concerne la statique des structures, celle de 
M. Zimmermann concerne la dynamique des structures. 

Si on désigne par y la propension au monopole, E,, Eq, l’élasticité des courbes 
d’offre et de demande propres 4 chaque firme, on a: 

-E, -P, A Qo Qd A Pa 
Ey QAP, * Pad Qe 

Plus y est élevé en valeur absolue, plus la propension au monopole est grande. 
En effet, plus E, est grand, ou plus Ey est faible en valeur absolue, plus y tend 
a étre grand en valeur absolue. Or, une valeur élevée de E, signifie que la pro- 
duction peut s’accroitre sans grande augmentation de coiits, c’est-a-dire que le 
monopole est possible; de méme une faible valeur absolue de Ey signifie que le 
monopole est possible et souhaitable; possible puisqu’une faible valeur d’Eq in- 
dique qu’il n’y a pas de substituts proches; souhaitable puisqu’une augmentation 
inconsidérée des quantités offertes conduit 4 une diminution du chiffre d’affaires 
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et des profits. Une valeur absolue élevée de y ou de = signifie donc que la réali- 
d 
sation du monopole est possible et souhaitable pour les entrepreneurs; donc que 


la propension au monopole est grande. 
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M. Zimmerman rapproche la propension au monopole des conditions de sta- 


bilité dans le théoréme de la toile d’araignée. Quand y ou drona | E, | , | E,\; 
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or on sait que dans le théoréme de la toile d’araignée, pour que le marché soit 
stable quand il y a un retard d’une période de l’offre, il faut que | E4|)| £,|. Les 
marchés ou la propension au monopole est élevée, sont donc, selon M. Zimmer- 
man, instables et la réalisation du monopole, dans la mesure ou elle met fin a 
cette instabilité peut étre souhaitable du point de vue de la collectivité. 

Il faut souligner d’abord que y concerne la propension au monopole et non 
au monopsone — les éléments de la formule seraient inversés — et que d’autre part 
la formule et les déductions reposent sur des hypothéses particuliéres: 4 savoir que 
les courbes d’offre et de demande sont du premier degré, que les coats sont crois- 
sants, etc. L’analyse n’a donc qu’une portée limitée: la formule n’est plus satis- 
faisante quand les cotits sont décroissants, ce qui est le cas de la concurrence 
monopolistique; la comparaison entre y et la stabilité ne tient plus quand le re- 
tard ne se manifeste pas du cété de l’offre, mais du cété de la demande. Enfin 
il faut signaler comme Il’auteur du reste, que cette formule n’indique qu’une ten- 
dance; la réalisation effective du monopole et ses modalités dépendent du nombre 
de firmes et d’éléments institutionnels, notamment des réserves financiéres, de la 
force contractuelle de chacune des firmes, et il n’est pas certain entre autre que 
monopolise celui qui a les rendements techniques supérieurs. 

Mais il est possible de développer cet indice, bienvenu et trés utile. 


Université de Lille (France) Marce- F. CaPet 


KORRIGENDA 


zu der in Heft 1/1953 erschienenen Besprechung von Edgar Salin iiber das Buch 
von Hans Joachim Riistow : Theorie der Vollbeschaftigung in der freien Marktwirtschaft. 


Herr Répke, der sachlich mit der Beurteilung des Riistow’schen Buches durch 
den Rezensenten im wesentlichen einig geht, legt Wert auf die Feststellung, dass 
keinerlei Besprechung des Buches aus seiner Feder erschienen ist. Rep. 
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